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tive, Wizard of 
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Brilliant Outlook 
for Trucks, Buses — 
and Tractors 
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Better in Little Things as Well 


Refinement and Conveniences Provided in GMC Trucks 
Increase Dependable Performance and Easier Operation 


The enduring, continuous and eco- 
nomical transportation found in 
GMC trucks is further insured by 
the refinement that is provided 
in the smallest details of their 
construction. 


Electric lights with generator and 
storage battery are furnished in 
every GMC model. They function 
entirely separate from the magneto 
ignition system. 


All lighting wires are carried in 
metal conduit harness that can be 
removed as a unit. Every engine 
flywheel is cut for a starter and 
while only the one ton model has 
this as standard, this unit can be 
applied in half an hour. 


Pressure chassis lubrication, recog- 


nized as the most efficient and also 
the most convenient, a waterproof 
instrument case, with extra spot 
light switch as well as choker, am- 
meter, and oil pressure gauge; a 
second oil gauge that reveals at a 
glance the amount of lubricant in 
the crank case;special ports to drain 
the engine water jacket and pump; 
extra heavy jack and complete tool 
kit,—all these are among the little 
things that GMC trucks offer. 


Not only do these refinements afford 
a freedom from petty annoyance by 
preventing minor mishaps, but 
they provide a convenience of oper- 
ation and maintenance, heretofore 
unknown to a motor truck,—a con- 
venience comparable to that found 
only in high grade passenger cars. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY —Pontiac, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


GMC Truck Chassis md as follows: One Ton, $1295; Two Ton, 


2375; Three and One- 


lf Ton, $3600; Five Ton, 


$3950; Five Ton 


ractor, $2450; Ten Ton Truck Tractor, $3700; Fi 
$4050; all prices for Chassis only at aS pre Egy tan basa 


ener! 





GMC TRUCKS ARE 


SEVEN STEPS AHEAD” 
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Why the Finish on the Fenders 
Lasts so Long 


Automobile builders had to learn to do many 
different kinds of things—and to do them 
well. An automobile is the composite prod- 
uct of many allied crafts. 


The matter of finish is one that has had 
to be worked out; and so far as fenders and 
similar metal parts are concerned, electric 
heat has found the answer. Your fenders 
are enamelled, and the enamel is baked on 
electrically; which means just the right tem- 
perature, applied for exactly the correct 
length of time, as well as the absence of dirt 
and air currents and other conditions which 
interfere with a perfect job. The finish on 
the fenders of a good car lasts a long time 


because electric heating apparatus makes 
such good work of the enamelling process. 


Cadillac, Packard, Paige and Jordan are 
among the automobile builders who use 
Westinghouse Industrial Heating apparatus 
in their enamelling departments. 


But it would be a mistake to think that 
only the automotive industry utilizes these 
modern devices. Every industry uses, or 
can use them; and it will not be long before 
this economical way of obtaining exactly 
controlled heat in ovens, furnaces, and all 
types of heaters will be the accepted practice, 
just as it is already the preferred method 
with those who have tried it. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY .- Offices in all Principal Cities - Representatives Everywhere 





Westingh 
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NEW YORK 
Fame Attracts Fame 


ORE visiting notables stop at TheWal- 

dorf Astoria than at any other New 

-York hotel. It is the one hotel that everyone 
knows and hopes some day to visit. 


TheWaldorf has earned this famethrough 
thirty years of hotel perfection. There is 
beauty and spaciousness within its walls, 
generosity in its service, and distinction in 
its clientele. 


On Fifth Avenue, it is distinctly of Fifth 
Avenue. Stopping at The Waldorf makes a 
New York visit a memorable occasion. 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets, New York 
L.M. Boomer, President—Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 


The Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia 
and The New Willard in Washington, D.C. 


are under same management. 



















































How Do You File Your 
Copies of FORBES? 


We have just received some new binders, in 
which you can keep 13 copies of Forbes Maga- 
zine. It is fool-proof, works automatically 
and so simple that a child can insert and take 
out the copies. 


The price is only $2.00, plus postage. You 
have the privilege of returning the binder, 
within seven days after you receive it, and 
have your money refunded in full. 


—_——— — MAIL COUPON BELOW ——-— — 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
128 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Prajcoed, find $3 (bill me for the postage due). Send me one of r new 


ne. It is understood that I may return this binder 
—— vite goven days after I receive it and I will thes have my remittance 
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One Out of Seven a 
General Motors Car 


INCE 1909 General Motors has pro- 

duced over 214 million passenger 
cars of which more than 1% million are 
now in service. There are in use 10 mil- 
lion passenger cars of all makes, so that 
at least one automobile in every seven is 
a product of General Motors. 

It has been estimated that an average 
of three telephone calls are made each 
day on every telephone instrument; and 
that every automobile averages 21 miles 
of travel a day. 

Then for comparison it may be stated 
that every time the telephone rings a 


passenger car somewhere has travelled 


seven miles; or seven passenger cars have 
travelled one mile. And of these seven, 
one is a General Motors car. 

The names of the passenger and com- 
mercial cars made by General Motors are: 


BUICK OLDSMOBILE 
CADILLAC OAKLAND 
CHEVROLET GMC TRUCKS 


If every General Motors car carries an 
average of but 2 persons daily, and trav- 
els but 20 miles for only 300 days a year, 
there are carried over a billion passengers 
annually, or approximately as many as 
are carried by all the steam railroads in 
the United States. 


cA booklet entitled “PassENGER AND ComMERCIAL Cars,” giving de- 
tailed information, will be mailed if a request is directed to the Depart- 
ment of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK CADILLAC CHEVROLET 


Fisher Bodies Remy Starting Systems 


OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE 


Delco Starting Systems 


GMC TRUCKS 


Delco Light and Power Plants 


Harrison Radiators - Jaxon Rims - Klaxon Horns - Hyatt Roller Bearings - Frigidaire 


Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Gears 
New Departure Ball Bearings 


Lancaster Steel Products 
AC Spark Plugs 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of 


General Motors products 
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, Especially Useful in Business 


In addition to its smart appearance, 
the luggage trunk is useful for carrying 
business samples and literature, and 
shopping bundles as well as the bag- 
gage when touring. 


Sixes— 
Fours— 
2 Pass. Roadster $865 
5 Pass. Touring. 885 
3 Pass. Coupe.. 1175 
5 Pass. Sedan... 1395 


5 Pass. Touring. 
5 Pass. Touring 

Sedan ....... 
5 Pass. Sedan.. 
4 Pass. Coupe... 
7 Pass. Touring. 
7 Pass. Sedan.. 
Sport Roadster. 
Sport Touring.. 


354 case 1325 
Sport Roadster. 1025 


Prices f. o. b. Buick Factories ; 
government tax to be added. 









2 Pass. Roadster $1175 


1195 


1935 
1985 


1675 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES 


The Standard of Comparison 
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A Quality Business Car 
At a Modest Price 


For the business man who seeks a refined, 
handsome closed car for his work—one 
that provides complete protection in all 
weather—this Buick four cylinder touring 
sedan meets every requirement. 


The design of the beautifully finished 
Fisher-built body gives the intimacy of a 
coupe with the carrying capacity of the 
sedan, five full grown persons. The interior 
setting is harmonious and tasteful, with 
the proper atmosphere for the most formal 
motoring. 


Provision for business samples, books and 
papers is made in the handsome trunk, 


‘carried outside on the rear and the trunk 


also provides luggage and bundle space for 
touring and shopping. 


And the price of this fine closed car makes 
it a value without comparison. 


ARE BUILT;..BUICK WILL BUILD 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, F.inr, MIcHican 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of 


Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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Are Home or Foreign Events 
More Important? 


Some Unspectacular Domestic Developments of Great Signifi- 
cance and Encouragement—A Calm View of Europe 


ON’T allow the spectacular 

events in Europe to obscure 

these less spectacular but 
fundamentally important develop- 
ments and conditions at home: 

American labor is fully em- 
ployed at, on the whole, equitable 
wages. 

America’s agricultural popula- 
tion has been developing substan- 
tially greater purchasing power 
and has been spending and will 
continue to spend larger amounts 
to cover needs which had to go 
unsatisfied during the period of 
abnormally-low prices for agricul- 
tural products. 

America’s railroads are carrying 
more than a normal volume of 
traffic and, like our farmers, our 
railroad companies are becoming 
financially able to spend rather 
large sums to make good the 
shortage of equipment, etc., caused 
by inability to buy during impecu- 
nious days. 

America’s total stock of finished 
goods is unusually light, and as de- 
mand is confidently expected to be 
good for some time, manufactur- 
ing activity doubtless will con- 
tinue. 

America’s supply of houses is 
still far short of requirements, and 
there is little likelihood of any 
notable let-up in the recent and 
current efforts to make good this 
deficiency. 

America’s sales of commodities 
and merchandise to other coun- 
tries are well maintained, latest 
export reports reveal. 

American securities have appre- 
ciated several billion dollars in 
market value since the sustained 
recovery set in, so that the savings 
and the assets of millions of se- 
curity owners have added very sub- 


By B. C. Forbes 


Stantially to their total wealth. 

America continues to have an 
abundance of liquid and loanable 
funds available at reasonable rates. 

American corporations have 
been increasing their supply of 
capital by the issuance of almost 
unprecedented quantities of bonds 
and stocks; hence their financial 
position has been fortified so as to 
handle whatever expansion may be 
deemed expedient. 

American confidence in the gen- 
eral domestic business outlook re- 
mains unshaken—an important 
consideration. 

American prices, as a conse- 
quence, continue to tend upwards, 
and this has a quickening effect 
upon business operations. 

Then there have been several 
other reassuring influences at 
home. 
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Apprehension over a coal strike 
when the present miners’ agree- 
ments expire on April 1 has been 
somewhat allayed by declarations 
from official sources that no break 
will be allowed to occur. 

Congress has been exhibiting 
less radicalism — agriculture-wise 
and otherwise—than had been 
feared. 

Although the British debt dele- 
gates didn’t reach a settlement, 
the prevailing idea is that an un- 
derstanding will promptly be 
reached after their return home, 
and that the whole momentous 
matter stands a good chance of 
being amicably disposed of before * 
Congress adjourns. 

Trade conventions have been 
very numerous, and it has been 
gratifying to note how frequently 

(Continued on page 478) 
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‘“‘With all thy getting get Understanding”’ 





Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


Are you giving serious study to adopting measures 
calculated to draw your workers closer to you? Dur- 
ing the war-time scramble for workers, employers 
vied with one another in introducing “industrial de- 
mocracy,” profit sharing, bonus 
and suchlike plans. When the 
boom burst and workers became 
far more plentiful than jobs, 
many employers changed their 
whole attitude towards their work-people. Their sole 
thought was how to cut expenditures to the bone. 
The upshot was that not a few plans designed to con- 
ciliate labor were dropped. 

If business prospers as hoped, there will again be 
keen competition for good workers. Farsighted em- 
ployers should, therefore, address themselves right 
now to formulating and adopting measures to make 
their plants attractive to workers. Even high wages 
will not permanently solve any concern’s labor prob- 
lems unless the high wages are supplemented by con- 
vincing evidences that the right spirit animates the 
management. 

Admittedly, few employers have been able to de- 
vise any plan yielding ideal results. Many promising 
schemes have had unexpected consequences. Some of 
these unlooked-for consequnces have reminded me of 
a joke Schwab tells against himself. 

Schwab was giving a lecture on the elements of 
metallurgical chemistry before men employed in one 
of the Carnegie steel mills, and he was particularly 
impressed and pleased with the earnest attention 
manifested by his audience. At the end he offered 
to answer any question the men might like to ask 
him ‘on any phase of the subject under consideration. 

An awkward silence followed. It was unbroken for 
several minutes. 

Then one of the men lazily got up from his seat at 
the back of the hall and put this question: 

“Say, Charlie, what’s the best cure for warts?” 


NOW IS 

TIME TO 

MAKE FRIENDS 
WITH WORKERS 


The employer who becomes easily discouraged or. 


who readily loses his patience over efforts to inspire 
the loyalty of his workers isn’t fitted to be an employer 
in this year of 1923. The best time to solve labor 
problems is before they take acute form. Start now. 


* * * 
To become a superior you must rise superior to super- 


ficiality. 
* * * 


You own a mint more valuable than the U. S. Treas- 
ury's: your mind. What kind of coin do you mint, pure 
gold or non-precious? . 

* * * 
Too much ease greases-the toboggan. 


zs * * 


Most of our trials come from our not having tried. 


What is the French Government’s motive? 


If its 
invasion of the Ruhr, the industrial heart of Germany, 
was actuated by an ulterior desire to obtain a stran- 
gle-hold upon Germany and German territory, France 

doubtless will have to pay dearly 


HIGHHANDEDNESS for its policy of short-sighted re- 
ae venge. If, on the other hand, the 


French Government’s objective 
was to bring Germany to her 
senses and put a stop to her perpetual evasion of 
pledges and responsibilities, then there is a chance 
that tangible, salutary results may be expedited. The 
possible dangers flowing from France’s action are al- 
most beyond imagination. In view, however, of the 
backboneless policy followed by the United States, it 
doesn’t become us to sit in judgment upon France. 
If our Administration adheres to its do-nothing 
course, all that the rest of us can do is to wait and 
watch, and pray that the worst may not befall. My 
own feeling is that France’s action will force Germany 
into conciliatory action. 

* * * 


HASTEN RESULTS 


We all are writers, in that we each day write a little 
chapter to our life-story. 
* * * 


Aim only at passing the time and you'll soon be passed. 
. 


It isn’t success if it costs you the companionship 
and chumminess and love of your children. Very 
often busy, wealthy men of momentous affairs dis- 
cover too late that they have sacrificed the finest thing 

in life, the affection of their fam- 


THE PRESENT ily. Let me relate an incident re- 


THAT WILL . 
BIND YOUR cently told me which contains a 
SON TO YOU priceless suggestion for many 


ultra-busy business men. Frank 
J. Baker, prominent public utility executive of IIli- 
nois, told a friend that he was going to give his young 
son an unusual Christmas present. “I’m going,” said 
Mr. Baker, “to write my boy a letter telling him that, 
as a Christmas present, I’m going to give him an 
hour of my time every day.” He added that he had 
been doing a lot of thinking on the subject, and felt 
that he owed this to his son. 

Alas, Mr. Baker died two weeks later. 

I work at least an average of twelve hours a day, 
but I never fail to find time to romp with my little 
fellows or te tcll them stories—“grand new ones”— 
after they are ready for bed. I wouldn’t forego this 
pleasure for the sake of any amount of money. 
Wealth is an excellent thing to possess if earned hon- 
estly and utilized sensibly. But wealth won at the 
expense of health or family affection isn’t wealth but 
poverty, poverty of heart, poverty of soul. 

You don’t need to wait until next Christmas to 
pledge this kind of a gift to your children. 
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Members of the American and British Debt Commissions. 
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They are (left to right): Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 


merce; Congressman Burton, of Ohio; Stanley Baldwin, of Great Britain; Montagu Norman, of Great Britain; Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Wadsworth; Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah; Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes; and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Edward Mellon. 


Had Secretary of the Treasury Mellon been free 
to exercise his expert judgment as a financier, and had 
the British Chancellor of the Exchequer been free to 
exercise his expert financial judgment, the terms for 
the settling of Britain’s debt to 
us doubtless would have been 


THE 
a? reached at the sessions recently 
SPREADING held in Washington. Both, how- 


ever, were obliged to take polit- 
ical prejudices into consideration. And no agree- 
ment was reached. 

Time was when the President and his Ministers 
were allowed freedom to handle foreign questions. 
In recent years, however, Congress has interfered 
more and more. Unfortunately, our Senators’ knowl- 
edge of foreign affairs hasn’t kept pace with their 
desire to interfere. Outside of the Senate there isn’t 
one responsible banker either in this country or 
abroad who believes for a moment that the debts 
owed us can be settled according to the terms laid 
down in the law passed by Congress. The attitude of 
Congress, however, has been such that President 
Harding and Secretary Mellon apparently didn’t feel 
justified in assuring the British Debt Commission 
that the terms offered would be recommended to our 
legislators for approval. Congress has taken the same 
shortsighted view of foreign debts as it took of tariff- 
making. 

Evidences multiply, however, that even those who 
shouted loudest for high tariff levies now find that 
their constituents are grasping the importance of 
making it possible for European countries to buy 
our surplus commodities and products. Radicals like 
Seriator Borah, who used to ask contemptuously, 
“What have we to do with Europe?” are trying to 
perform somersaults without making themselves 
ridiculous. 

The impression I get from my contacts with pub- 
lic sentiment throughout the country—and these 
contacts are fairly varied and numerous—is that the 
light is spreading, and that by and by our legislators 
will find it necessary to adopt a more rational course 
towards international affairs. Elihu Root and other 
citizens of vision and breadth of experience do well 
to form a new Committee of One Hundred to dis- 
séminate information and education on national and 
international economic and other problems. Had 





Washington exhibited greater wisdom in dealing with 
European matters, the rest of us would not have been 
compelled to worry so much over what may happen 
to our business and employment in consequence of 
events in Europe. 

* * * 

If you are one of the “have nots’ don’t envy the “haves.” 
Become one. 

s-s * 

Nobody can afford not to give. 

* * &* 

Neither coal mine owners nor coal miners had bet- 
ter strike when their agreement expires on April 1. 
Both sides have about exhausted the public’s patience. 
Another serious rupture, involving prolonged dislo- 

cation, would set in motion dras- 


IF tic action. The Government un- 
ae. _ doubtedly would take hold of 
STRIKE the industry and take hold of 

it without kid gloves. Earl 
‘Grey warned Emperor Francis Joseph that if 
the war were unleashed “many things may 


be swept away.” Another coal strike would pre- 
cipitate the sweeping away of existing coal conditions 
and the establishment of a new order calculated to 
he to the liking of neither mine owners nor mine workers. 

In the new deal the public interest would be placed 
ahead of. the interests of either the operators or the 
workers. The coal miners’ professional agitators 
seem to have the notion that the miners would be - 
unprecedently well off under government ownership 
or control. Well, all our mail carriers are employed 
by. the Government, but is their lot so very envious? 
Do they enjoy any wonderful privileges? Are they 
paid glitteringly high wages? 

No. Both employers and miners had better get to- 
gether. And, when they do get together, they had 
better see to it that they do not squeeze the public. 

* * * 


To bustness men: Study to diagnose the trend right 


and you will come out in the end right. 
* * * 


In order to keep up steam safeguard your self-esteem. 
* * * 
A young man is made or unmade by how he spends his 
evenings. (Post that one in your establishment.) 
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It is human nature, we are 
told, to try to get as much as 
possible for as little as possible. 

Therefore, it is natural for 
workers to want high wages. 

It is not only natural; it is 
commendable, 

America has progressed, industrially, faster and farther 
than any other nation partly because our wage-earners 
persistently sought better and better pay. 

And they have received better and better pay. 

In the middle of the thirteenth century (in 1250) build- 
ing trade laborers in London were paid 3% cents a day. 

In China wages are little more than that to-day. 

In the United States wages are higher than in any 
other country in the world. 

Why? 

Our continent has been endowed by Nature with vast 
resources of developable wealth; we have produced more 
industrial, mining, railway and financial pioneers of tre- 
mendous courage, ability and aggressiveness than any 
other nation; we have harnessed science to actualities ; 
we have developed industrial managers of the highest 
order—men who have led the world in inventing and 
evolving practical, economical, efficient methods for large- 
scale, mass production in manufacturing and other plants 
of greater magnitude than any ever before known; we 
have reared railroad builders who have given us by far 
the greatest network of transportation lines in the world; 
we have produced far-seeing business giants who have 
gone forth and opened up world markets for American 
merchandise; and, not least, we have bred a race of 
capable, intelligent, ambitious workmen, blessed with more 
congenial working conditions and better living conditions 
than exist in any other industrial land on the face of the 
earth. 

Our automobile giants, our oil giants, our inventors, 
our harvesting machinery giants, our steel giants, our 
sewing machine, typewriter, cash register, photograph 
apparatus, electrical, rubber, tobacco and other giants, 
have each contributed invaluably to raising America to 
world leadership, to enabling this country to hold its own, 
and more than hold its own, in world trade and world 
competition, 

Yes, we have been signally blessed by material resources 
_ and by men capable of harnessing them to the service of 
mankind. 

For many years, too, we were blessed with an unusually 
large measure of industrial, of labor, peace. 

Thus the nation grew and prospered until the United 
States became the greatest industrial commonwealth on 
the face of the earth. 

But the change from a land of pioneers and farmers 
to a country of specialized manufacturers and ‘specialized 
workers brought a change in the relationship between 
employer and employee. 

Just as there had been, and still are, leaders in industry, 
leaders arose among workers. 

They chose as their slogan, “In union there is 
strength,” and they proceeded to form unions to adjust 
differences, to better conditions and to gain a larger share 








How to Earn the Highest 
Possible Wage 


of the profits their skill ang 
industry helped to earn. 

By and by it became clear, 
however, that leadership hag 
often been captured, not by 

| workers who were able and 
anxious to reason soundly and deal fairly, but by those 
who could talk most glibly, 

Every age brings its false prophets. The reasoning of 
the false prophet sounds so convincing, his promises are 
so alluring, that many are fooled, deluded into swallow- 
ing as gospel truth statements which even those who make 
them know well are bunk. 

Whether the thing preached by the false prophets was 
Bolshevism or Socialism or Sovietism or Syndicalism or 
what-not “ism,” the intention of it always was to make 
workmen believe they could get something for nothing, 
that they could live luxurious lives without working hard, 
that revolution would bring Paradise on earth, that if 
“capital” could only be. destroyed everything would be 
beautiful and delightful and prosperous, and everybody 
would be supremely happy. 

Unfortunately, a great many workmen were fooled 
into swallowing this kind of talk; exactly the kind of talk 
which was used by the Soviet leaders in Russia to bring 
about the establishment of Communism in that land, with 
consequences we now all know—consequences which have 
brought millions of violent murders by Soviet decree and 
more millions of deaths through starvation. 

All American workmen were not able to see through 
the hollowness and falseness of such poisonous agitation 
as clearly as one American workman saw through it, and 
who recently said this in the published story of his life: 

“This generation is rich because the preceding genera- 
tion stored up lots of capital. We are living in the houses 
and using the railroads that our fathers built by working 
overtime. 

“When labor loafs on the job it makes itself poor. We 
are not building fast enough to keep ourselves housed. 

“No matter who owns the capital, capital works for 
everybody. Ford owns the flivver factory, but every- 
body owns the flivvers. The oil king owns the gasoline, 
but he has to tote it to the roadside where every one can 
get it. Equal division is the goal that capitalism con- 
stantly approaches. No man wants all the gasoline. He 
wants six gallons at a time, with a service station every 
few miles. Capital performs this service for him, Under 
‘capitalism’ so-called wealth is more equally divided than 
under any other system ever known. 

“When labor loafs it injures labor first and capital last. 
For labor grows poor to-day, while the capitalist gets poor 
to-morrow. But to-morrow never comes.” 

The American workman, a steel mill worker, who 
wrote that is to-day labor’s representative in Presi- 
dent Harding’s Cabinet, Secretary of Labor Davis. 


These are bits from his intensely interesting and 
illuminating life-story, “The Iron Puddler.” 





A second article in this series will 
appear in the next issue of “Forbes.” 
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Not What He Expected to Catch 
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An ex-grocer is recognized as the most successful 
business man in Britain to-day. His success has not 
been confined to money-making, although he is many 
times a millionaire. His life’s work has won high 

recognition from his own coun- 


WHAT trv; he has been raised to the 
— peerage. He has developed a 
large number of _ enterprises 


LEARNED 
which have given employment to 
many thousands of workers; in fact, he is often re- 
ferred to as the largest employer in the world, but 
he told me in a recent letter that several American 
concerns have more workers than he has. Although 
he had little schooling when a poor lad, he has made 
of himself a man of all-round education, with a real 
appreciation of art and music. And—perhaps most 
important of all—he has been the world’s pioneer in 
évolving harmonious and mutually-profitable relations 
between worker and employer and in setting an ex- 
ample in providing workers with delightfully attrac- 
tive homes. 

' This man, Lord Leverhulme, of Sunlight soap fame, 
recently made an address before a learned society in 
London on “Character and Commerce.” Instead of 
indulging in high-falutin’ language and complex ideas, 
here are typical extracts from his speech, extracts 
which sum up what a long life—he is 72—has taught 
him: 

Really the lines of success are wonderfully simple. They 
are founded upon that highest attribute of character—ser- 
vice to others. Without service to others ia some form or 
another by an individual or by a nation, there can be 
no successful commerce. Many people have the idea that 
the man who survives in commerce is the man with the 
quickest wit, the greatest ability, nimbleness—almost what 
one might call slimness. But that is not so. You do not 
find it so in any part of the world. You find that the solid, 
stolid, reliable character, who plods on from day to day, 
and the nation that has those charateristics are the people 
who succeed, and bring in to the nation an ever-increasing 
commerce, 


Some people think a more outstanding principle in busi- 
ness is, “Each for himself, and the devil take the hind- 
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most.” There never was a greater mistake. We can find 
everywhere that selfishness in commerce has defzated its 
own selfish ends. One sees in the distant future that every 
business man who is to. be a successful merchant will be 
unselfish as the supremest way of attaining his selfish 
ends. That may sound a paradox, but the truth of it js 
displayed in the history of Venice, Spain, and Holland 
each of which countries at one time held supemacy jin 
world commerce, and in turn lost it through a selfish 
policy which regarded the trade of the world as a purely 
Venctian, Spanish, or Dutch concern. From Holland the 
trade passed to the United Kingdom, and to-day, if we 
are to hold it, we must learn frum the lessons of the past, 

One cannot but view with alarm the tendency in out- 
lying portions of the Empire to Ktep out that nation or 
the other. Surely we must be cowards if we are afraid 
that men with higher brains than our own will take our 
trade, and a cowardly action, which always defeats its own 
selfish ends, invariably brings greater disaster in its train 
than the ruin it sought to avert. The principles of equity 
the principles of high character in trade and commerce. 
involve a recognition of the rights of others—the inalicn. 
able right of the individual to buy and sell where he likes. 


* * * 


This is not an editorial ; it is just a news item rescued 
from the hundreds and thousands which rush across 
the newspaper stage daily. You may not find any 
moral in it, but I am sure you will feel that it is grip- 

pingly interesting—which is more, 


THE 3 
JOCKEY’S I fear, than could be said of most 
LAST editorials: 

RIDE CARLINVILLE, Iil.—Clutching 


imaginary reins, feebly shouting en- 
couragement to a phantom horse and brandishing to the last 
his old race whip, J. A. Sweeney, aged 86, veteran jockey, 
yesterday dashed past his last goal a winner—dying in the 
role he had often lived, leading the field. 

Upright in his bed, and staring fixedly before him, the vet- 
eran rode boldly ahead into another world, a world in which 
he had often said he hoped there would be horses. 

His wife, comrade of his love for horses, played a heroic 
role in this last scene. With her arms about his frail body, 
she supported him, assuring him that there was no mistake, 
all was ready, his horse was waiting. She continued the pa- 
thetic play to the end and even simulating for him the clang 
of the starter’s bell. 

Mr. Sweeney several years ago at his own request left the 
house in which he lived for a room in the stable. 


_* ok 
Don’t say, “Til try.” Say, “I will.” 


Two-Line Editorials 


Good crops at good prices will help 1923 business more 
than Europe can hurt ét. ; 
: * * * 
Two probabilities: Higher wages; lower rents. 
* * * 
If I were a cotton-grower, I’d be willing to sell at cur- 
rent prices. 
* * * 
A prediction: One more eruption in Europe, German- 
bred; and then real rehabilitation. 


* * * 
Will Ford’s presidential boom be punctured? Probably. 
* * * 


New York is crowded these days with buyers who are 


buying. 


; * * * 
A prophecy: Imports will increase more than exports. 


Inside information: Big American contracts have been 
made for British coal. 

* * * 

If you want to take an investment flier, why not buy 
French Government bonds? 

x * * 
The bond market threatens to become congested. 
x * * 

Harry Sinclair, who has been having a tiff with Con- 
gressional investigators, is one. oil man I’ve always re- 
garded as oily. 

x * * 

House hogs have voted to themselves a nice $19,000,000 
pork barrel. Will Harding spoil the party? 

ee @ 

The opinion is widespread that President Harding has 
not vet done enough to insure his re-election. 











This month “Forbes” is carrying the largest volume of advertising in 
its history. And more is coming. 
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New-Type Executive, 
Wizard of Plants and Markets 


“Get It Done,” Working Motto of General Electric President— 
He Spent Years in Both the Production and Distribution 
Ends of the Business—C. A. Coffin Says “Swope Is the 
Greatest Organizer I Have Ever Known” 


the chief industrial prob- 
lem of yesterday. 

Economic distribution is the big 
problem of to-day and tomorrow. 

America has learned how 
to make things better than 
she has learned how to sell 
them. 

Outlet, not output, is now 
engaging the best brains in 
the business world. 

How to serve customers 
better and improve methods 
of distribution is the prob- 
lem begotten by the solving 
of the problem of how to in- 
crease, how to improve pro- 
cesses of production. 

The number, the quantity 
of things for sale has multi- 
plied faster than the means 
of getting them to the con- 
sumers. 

The science of marketing 
has lagged behind the sci- 
ence of manufacturing. 

Capitalists, boards of di- 
rectors, banking interests 
are searching more keenly 
to-day for marketing geni- 
uses than for manufacturing 
geniuses, 

Occasionally, there comes 
to the front a master of both 
production and distribution, 
a man combining scientific 
training and practical ex- 
perience in the manufacturing end 
with conspicuous aptitude and 
demonstrated successfulness as a 
creator and developer of markets, 
of sales. 

The demand to-day naturally is 
for this rare, invaluable type. One 
of America’s very largest indus- 
trial enterprises, enjoying undis- 
puted leadership, not only in Amer- 
ica but also in thirty foreign coun- 
tries, has succeeded in placing in 
its presidential chair a man pos- 
sessing these. dual abilities in 
exceptional degree, as proved by 


| “the hie production was 


By B. C. Forbes 


his record all along the line from 
his boyhood, his engineering col- 
lege days, his debut as a dollar-a- 
day workman, his first efforts as a 
salesman, to his presidency of an 


Mites ee 


GERARD SWOPE 


‘ New president of the General Electric Company 


international organization, calling 
for wide technical and manufactur- 
ing knowledge and _ super-sales- 
manship. 

This man is Gerard Swope, re- 
cently elevated from the presi- 
dency of the International General 
Electric Company to the presi- 
dency of the parent organization, 
the General Electric Company, 
which employs some 70,000 work- 
ers at home and many more thou- 
sands in its allied factories and 
branches that dot the civilized 
world. 


Mr. Swope’s predecessor was a 
highly skilled and resourceful en- 
gineer. It is illustrative of the eco- 
nomic trend here outlined that the 
far-seeing directors should now 
choose a graduate electrical 
engineer who has had inter- 
national experience as an 
opener-up of markets for 
the wider utilization of elec- 
tric products. 

C. A. Coffin, the veteran 
founder of the General Elec- 
tric Company and its domi- 
nating genius for a genera- 
tion, said very emphatically 
to me the other day: “Mr. 
Swope is the greatest organ- 
izer I have ever known.” 
And Mr. Coffin seldom in- 
dulges in superlatives. 

General Goethals, with 
whom Mr. Swope. was assor 
ciated as right-hand man in 
the purchase, storage, and 
traffe organization of the 
general staff of the United 
States Army during the war, 
formed exactly the same 
opinion. 

Caesar never planned a 
military campaign more 
carefully, methodically, sci- 
entifically than Swope plans 
his procedure for attaining 
a goal. Swope the engineer 
always guides the mind of 
Swope the planner of sales 
and developer of new channels for 
outlet. A brilliant mathematician | 
at school and college, he searches 
so deeply into the heart of selling 
problems and covers all factors so 
comprehensively that he resorts to 
mathematical formulas in working 
out and in demonstrating the po- 
tentialities and the results to be 
reasonably expected from a sales- 
man or a sales group.. 

His conception is that selling can 
be and should be developed into a 
science and that there is scope for 
and need for trained sales engi- 
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neers. “Hunches” have no place 
in his kit. He goes after facts, 
after all the facts. He applies him- 
self to measuring the maximum 
potentialities. Once these have 
been ascertained, then the measure 
of success being attained can be 
gauged. If the possibilitics of a 
territory are, after the most thor- 
ough investigation, rated at 100, 
then, if the results fall short of 75 
per cent. or 50 per cent., depending 
on the factors entering into the 
case, Swope knows that the situa- 
tion demands ‘ attention. 


cial end of our business. My 
greatest concern is in the other 
two phases of our responsibility, 
that towards the employee and to 
the community at large. 

“As to the employees, I infer 
every man here realizes that he.is 
dealing with men and not with ma- 
terial or machinery. In our human 
relations between employees and 
employers there must be justice 
and sympathy. 

“We spend so much of our time, 
so much of our life, in. industry, 
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example, by the introduction of the 
incandescent lamp, railway motors 
the arc lamp and various other de. 
vices. In other words, by the 
search for better methods of doin 
work and the stimulation of oyr 
people to find better ways of doing 
things than have existed before. 
“If we can develop -right rela- 
tions and conditions in industry, 
we will have a much more satis- 
factory relation, not only between 
capital and labor, between employer 
and employees, but also between 
the community as a whole 








Find out what has to 
be done. Next plan how 
best it can be done. Then 
choose the man or men 
best qualified to do it. 
And then see to it that it 
is done. 

That, briefly, is Swope’s 
method of procedure. 

His working motto is, 
“Get it done.” 

He gets things done. 
Yet, he is extremely 
punctilious regarding the 
ways and means by which 
things are done. Neither 
things nor money must 
be rated above men. In 
his very first talk, as pres- 
ident, to the General 
Electric Company’s fore- 
men at Schenectady, he 
impressed upon them this 
thought: “Remember, al- 
ways, that you are deal- 
ing with men and that 
men are not machinery.” 
He has a humane, mod- 
ern, philosophic concep- 
tion of industry, of how it 
must function in relation 
to the life and living con- 
ditions of the workers en- 
gaged in it, the stockhold- 
ers supporting it, and the 
public affected by it. The 
stock ticker is not, in his 
eyes, the sole considera- 








operation. 


A Revealing Swope Anecdote 


H ERE IS a little incident which throws 
much light on Mr. Swope, Mr. 
Swope’s make-up and his methods. 
certain plan of operation was once de- 
cided upon and decreed by General 
Goethals and others in supreme author- 
ity in the purchase, storage, and traffic 
organization of the general staff of the 
United States Army during the war. It 
involved the adoption of certain new 
activities by another General connected. 
with Goethals’ department. 
Mr. Swope, then right-hand man of 
General Goethals, immediately went and 
talked matters over with this other Gen- 
eral and succeeded in “selling” him the 
new plan and in enlisting his hearty co- 
Returning to headquarters, 
he enthusiastically told General Goethals, 
“The General has agreed to our plan.” 
“Agreed!” replied General Goethals. 
“Hell, that was an order!” 
Mr. Swope explained that he realized 
this, but that he thought it would tend to 
get the best results to have the idea com- 
pletely sold to the General. 
“Swope, you beat the devil,” was Gen- 
eral Goethals’ comment. 


and the various parts of 
that community, for we 
will all be working to one 
end.” 

Gerard Swope took his 
A first step towards the 
presidency of the greatest 
electrical corporation in 
the world when he was a 
schoolboy. Born in St. 
Louis on December 1, 
1872, he very early devel- 
oped a liking for tinkering 
with tools and machinery. 
His father, who was a 
moderately well-off man- 
ufacturer, readily encour- 
aged this bent by furnish- - 
ing desired tools, etc., and 
Gerard, by the time he en- 
tered high school, had 
conceived an ambition to 
design and build an elec- 
tric motor in the family 
cellar, which had been 
rigged up as a mechanical 
workshop. When the pat- 
terns were ready, his 
father took him to the 
president of the local 
electric company, a fam- 
ily friend, who imme- 
diately evinced keen in- 
terest in the boy’s enter- 
prising ingenuity. The 
castings were duly made 
and, joy of joys! the 
motor worked  beauti- 














tion to be kept in mind. 

In course of his first tour of the 
company’s plants after he was 
made president last summer this is 
what he said in a talk to foremen 
and others: 

“In all great affairs of the world 
it is the men that count. 

“An executive is measured by 
_ the work he makes it possible for 
others to do by improvement in 
methods, by arousing a team'spirit, 
by organization and co-operation. 

“There are three factors in our 
economic system to-day that must 
be taken into consideration in our 
work: the shareholders, the em- 
ployees, the community. 

“As to the shareholders who 
provide the capital for this under- 
taking, we have a trust to admin- 
ister. Happily, there is little to 


worry over in regard to the finan- 


that we can get a very much great- 
er satisfaction out of life if we can 
have the conditions which surround 
our work pleasant and congenial. 
This is largely dependent upon 
human relations, And here again 
it is up to the bosses, to the fore- 
men, superintendents, and mana- 
gers of the various works so to 
organize affairs that men will get 
the greatest satisfaction out of 
their work. 

“The third factor is the public, 
and the return the public gets is 
going to be measured by our effi- 
ciency and our ability to produce a 
good article at a reasonable price 
and an article that is going to con- 
tribute more to the happiness and 
well being of those people who are 
using it—just as we have done in 
so many different directions, as for 


fully. 

Discerning the lad’s engineering 
aptitude, this family friend urged 
the father to send Gerard to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Though he could ill afford 
the expense, the father, always 
sympathetic and encouraging, con- 
trived to do so. On graduating 
from high school, with special dis- 
tinction in science and mathemat- 
ics, Gerard left for Boston when 
nineteen, and soon found both 
studies and students congenial. 

While still a student he reasoned 
that if he could land a summer va- 
cation job in an electrical concern 
in Chicago during the World’s Fair 
there, he would be able to kill three 
birds with one stone: he could earn 
his keep; he could get into grips 
with the stern realities of electrical 
work; and he could learn much by 
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painstakingly studying the electri- 
cal and other engineering exhibits 
and demonstrations. 

His St. Louis friend and bene- 
factor, upon whom Gerard’s boy- 
hood enterprise had made an im- 
pression, put him into touch with 
the General Electric people at Chi- 
cago, and at the end of the follow- 
ing week—this was in the summer 
of 1893—this entry appeared on 
the General Electric Company’s 
pay-sheet: 


G. SWOPE, helper... .$1 a day. 


This, by the way, was exactly 
the pay and the rank of Charles 
M. Schwab when he entered Car- 
negie’s steel plant, of which he was 
destined to become the head, just 
as Gerard Swope was destined to 
become president of the General 
Electric Company. ; 

Sophomore Swope found himself 
immersed from 7 a, m. to 6 p. m. 
every day in dirt and oil and 
grease, his work consisting mostly 
of pulling down old arc light arma- 
tures, transformers and other ap- 
paratus that had gone lame and 
been sent to the repair shop for re- 
juvenation. In a very practical 
sense he was getting insight into 
the inside of electrical engineering. 


A Humble Beginning 


After his eleven-hour day in 
greasy overalls, he went to his 
boarding house, ate a frugal meal, 
donned presentable clothes, made 
straight for the Fair grounds, and 
spent hours every night eagerly 
expanding his knowledge of things 
electrical. 

Upon graduating, Swope re- 
turned home to St. Louis, and his 
considerate friend gave him a let- 
ter of introduction to the Western 
Electric Company. When he pre- 
sented it (in October) the manager 
gave him a very gruff reception 
and passed him on to the super- 
intendent.. The superintendent 
passed him still farther down the 
line, to the foreman. The foreman 
looked im over, sized up his clean 
suit, yellow shoes, hat, etc., and 
didn’t form a favorable impression. 
He murmured that he didn’t need 
any help, but that the manager 
wanted to have him put on some 
kind of a job. This conversation 
followed: 

Foreman: “If you start work 
here, you'll have to dirty your 
hands.” 

Swope: “I don’t mind that.” 

Foreman: “When do you want 
to go to work?” H 

Swope: “I’m ready to start right 
now, if you like.” 

Foreman (taken aback): “Well, 
report at 7 in the morning.” 

Gerard Swope, Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Electrical Engineering, was 











A Ganesnl Elovtzic Accembling Plast 


An interior view of one of the many buildings comprising the General Electric 
plant at Schenectady, N. Y. The company employs some 70,000 workers at home 
and many more thousands in its allied factories and branches in other countries. 


delegated to the crudest, common- 
est, dirtiest work in the shop. The 
pay the graduate engineer received 
was $7 a week, and the hours 56 
a week. Very shortly, however, he 
was transferred from the motor 
department, where he started, to 
another department. When he 
thanked the foreman for having 
transferred him, the foreman’s re- 
ply was: “You don’t need to thank 
me. They wanted you in that de- 
partment, but if we need you we 
will put you back here again.” 


Services Always in Demand 


How Swope earned his next pro- 
motion illustrates the adage that 
little things count. 

The company’s fiscal year closed 
on November 30, and when inven- 
tory was taken one fellow did the 
counting of the stock and Swope 
wrote down the figures. Swope 
arranged the data carefully, me- 
thodically, clearly. The general 
foreman came and asked Swope’s 
foreman who did this work and, 
when told, said he wanted Swope 
to come and do the job for him. 
When the general foreman’s report 
went to the superintendent, the su- 
perintendent also inquired who 
was responsible, and he wanted 
Swope to come and do clerical 
work for him. Swope appreciated 
the compliment, but said that, 
while he wouldn’t mind doing such 
work temporarily, he wanted to 
learn to make things, to utilize his 
engineering training. 

As a direct result of this little 
piece of commendable work by the 
young man, he was given experi- 
ence at one kind of work after 
another. 


(Parenthetically, the boss who 
had been so gruff to Swope later 
had to take his orders from him 
when Swope was appointed gen- 
eral manager of the company. He 
came to apologize to Swope for the 
way he had treated him that first 
day and expressed the hope that 
Swope would forgive him. Swope 
quieted his fears by remarking 
that the treatment he received was 
probably good for him.) 

I have said that Swope has al- 
ways known where he wanted to 
get. Just as he declined to be side- 
tracked into clerical work, he again 
stuck to the main track when, a 
little later, he was put into the lab- 
oratory which was at that time en- 
grossed in investigating the newly- 
introduced Roentgen rays, then 
creating a tremendous stir. His 
college training fitted him for this 
kind of work, and he found it ex- 
tremely interesting. Yet he went 
to his superior and told him that 
he wanted to get into the manu- 
facturing end of the business, 
where power machinery and other 
concrete things were produced. He 
was accordingly transferred back 
to the shop, then to the engineer- 
ing department. 


How He Got Raise 


About this time an illuminating 
incident occurred. 

Swope was getting $8.50 a week. 
He told the department head that 
he thought he ought to have more 
money. The department head said 
he not only felt the same thing, 
but that he had recommended it. 
He added, however, that the com- 
pany was not then granting any in- 
creases and his recommendation 
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had accordingly been turned down, 
but suggested that Swope go di- 
rect to the president. 

Not without fear and trembling, 
the young man faced the president, 
whom he had never seen before 
and who was extremely stern. 
Swope presented his case. The 
president replied that they were 
not giving any increases, as busi- 
ness was bad—this was at the time 
when Bryan’s free silver agitation 
was demoralizing the business 
world. Swope replied that he 
didn’t come to beg for an increase 
in pay but to have an injustice 
righted. The president ended the 
interview by saying that they 
would consider it when the time 
came, and if no increase were 
granted, then Swope would under- 
stand that their opinions of the 
value of his services differed from 
his own. 

In due time not only was an in- 
crease granted, but it was dated 
six months back. 


Designing Engineer at 24 


That was Swope’s first meeting 
with E. M. Barton, a pioneer of 
dogged courage, rare enterprise, 
conspicuous ability and the most 
sterling integrity, a pioneer worthy 
to be ranked with Theodore N. 
Vail in the telephone field and 
Charles A. Coffin in the manufac- 
turing phase of the electric in- 
dustry. 

“T owe much to Mr. Barton,” de- 
clares Mr. Swope, “for the incul- 
cation of sound business principles 
and business ethics at a time when 
business principles and standards 
were not as high as they are to- 
day.” (A similar tribute to the 
creator of the Western Electric 
Company was paid by Harry B. 
Thayer, another of Barton’s boys, 
when he became president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company.) 

At twenty-four Swope was a de- 
signing engineer. At that time the 
leading central stations were put- 
ting in storage batteries to cope 
with their peak load; “boosters” 
were installed to boost up the volt- 
age, and as they had to deal with a 
large amount of current, they were 
rather ponderous affairs. Swope, 
however, successfully designed a 
number of them for different cities. 
Some idea of how modest salaries 
then were may be gathered from 
the fact that his pay didn’t reach 
= a month until some time after 
this. 

Tom Wilson, the packer, had 
such a keen eye for business that 
on his honeymoon he spotted an 
opportunity to acquire a desirable 
piece of property for the company 
he was then serving, and he left his 
bride in a hotel while he went and 








put through the deal. Young 
Swope was similarly alert. Dur- 
ing a Christmas visit to his home 
in St. Louis, when twenty-six, he 
discovered that some people he 
knew were putting up a new build- 
ing, and he promptly volunteered 
his advice as to the electrical ma- 
chinery which should be installed. 
A few weeks later he was invited 
to return, and he booked a very at- 
tractive contract for the entire 
outfit he had recommended. 

This gave him an idea. 

He went to the Western Electric 
manager, told him lots of business 
could be booked in St. Louis, and 
urged that someone be sent there 
to open a branch office. A little 








ERARD SWOPE, in his 

very first talk, as presi- 
dent, to the General Electric 
Company’s foremen at Schenec- 
tady, impressed upon them this 
thought : 

“Remember, always, that 
you are dealing with men 
and that men are not ma- 
chinery.” 




















later the manager stopped him in 
the hall and began, “Well, we have 
decided to open an office in St. 
Louis.” Swope was overjoyed. St. 
Louis was his home town; he knew 
a great many people there; he had 
investigated the business possibil- 
ities and felt confident he could 
build up a very successful branch. 
“We have also decided,” continued 
the manager, “to send so-and-so as 
manager.” 

All Swope’s hopes and visions 
were shattered by that one sen- 
tence. Having originated the idea, 
having already won for the com- 
pany one profitable contract, and 
being thoroughly familiar with the 
city, he desired very much to have 
the position. However, he said 
nothing. 


Loses Big Contract 


His ambition, however, was not 
long balked. From the engineer- 
ing department he was moved to 
the commercial department, where 
his job was to attend to the proper 
filling of orders and to effect sales. 
Just as James A. Farrell, although 
not a good “mixer,” became an un- 
usually successful steel salesman 
through being able to advise cus- 
tomers concerning what goods 
would be best suited to their pur- 
pose, so Swope, because of his 
practical knowledge of electrical 
products, was able to offer counsel 
that often saved customers a good 
deal of money. 

Don’t imagine for a moment, 
however, that Swope didn’t know 
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how to make mistakes. His ex. 
haustive knowledge once cost his 
company a big contract. He was 
sent to Kansas to consult with the 
Board of Governors of the peni- 
tentiary in connection with the 
erection of a new penitentiary in 
Lansing. The young engineer 
learning the requirements, ad- 
dressed himself to preparing a 
most comprehensive and elaborate 
report, detailed and perfect in 
every respect. Alas, it was so tech- 
nical and so bewildering in its 
comprehensiveness that the gov- 
ernors couldn’t make head or tail 
of it! So they gave the job to 
somebody else. On returning, he 
nae to - superior and told him 
e wanted to give him “ 
on the job.” : ~<a 
_ “Did you get it?” came the quick 
interruption. 

“No, but “ 

“That’s all I want to hear.” This 
with a wave of the hand towards 
the door. 





Made District Sales Manager 


Swope inwardly vowed that if 
he ever was placed over others, he 
would never treat any of them in 
such a way. He was anxious to 
explain exactly what had occurred 
and to receive some pointers cal- 
culated to help him to do better 
next time. Instead of receiving 
Sympathetic and encouraging 
counsel, his feelings were hurt and 
his sense of justice somewhat out- 
raged. 

When twenty-seven, Swope at- 
tained his heart’s desire, the man- 
agership of the St. Louis office. 
When I remarked to Mr. Swope 
that he hadn’t had to wait very 
long, he remarked sadly, “No; yet 
it came rather late. My father had 
died a few months before. It 
would have been, of course, a great 
joy to him to have me back home, 
as no father was ever more helpful 
and encouraging to his. sons.” 

From the moment Gerard Swope 
entered the selling field with free- 
dom to exercise his own ingenuity 
and to originate his own methods 
of going after business, he began 
to attract attention by results. 
Within two years he had developed 
the St. Louis territory into so im- 
portant and profitable a market 
that the Western Electric directors 
decided to organize a_ regular 
branch company there with offices, 
selling force, engineering talent, 
warehouses, etc. And Swope was 
made its president. 

-How seriously the twenty-nine- 
year-old president took his respon- 
sibilities is illustrated by this inci- 
dent: He had just married a New 
Brunswick, N. J., young lady 
(Mary Dayton Hill) and they wer > 
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What Makes a Successful 






Business Manr 


Investment Problems—Securities Continually Growing Better or 
Worse—Five Rules—Bond Classification 


By Roger W. Babson 


(Copyrighted by Babson’s Statistical Organization) 


F all the phases of my work 

the saddest feature is the 

losses which are encountered 
by business men in connection with 
their investments. 

Many who have been successful in 
business and who retired wealthy 
have lost large portions of their 
fortunes through carelessness and 
ignorance in connection with the in- 
vestment of their money. This 
applies, not only to those who 


change their investments at the right 
time, these fortunes have been lost, 
and the families are now stranded. 
In many instances the parents or 
grandparents invested in what was 
the best for their day, They bought 
New Haven Railroad and Boston & 
Maine at $200 a share. These were 
looked upon as the most conservative 
investments of that time, and for 
many years they were justly so 





No investments stand still. Every 
investment is continually growing 
better or growing worse. 

A student of investments does not 
buy securities of an industry until 
that industry is sufficiently estab- 
lished so that it will surely grow up; 
but later, when it is matured, he sells. 

Water powers form a most popular 
field of investment to-day. At the 
moment I would rather buy water- 

power stocks than almost any 





a 


other kind of stocks ; but some 





have retired or have inherited 
money, but also to the active 
business men of to-day. 

Most business men wifl 
spend weeks and months in 
making a few thousand 
dollars which they will “in- 
vest” in a few minutes. It is 
said that the average business 
man gives less time to the 
selection of an investment 
from a bond circular than he 
gives to the selection of a 
lunch from the menu card. 

Business men should give 
even more time and study to 
the investment of money than 
to the making of it, for it is 
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HE ONLY way to make money 
in the stock market is by ren- 
dering service, and the only way to 
render service is to store up money 
when it is plentiful and use it only 
when it is scarce. 
oo when every one else wants to 
sell. 


OLLOW the process of the ice 
man, who cuts and stores ice in 
the winter when it is a nuisance, 
knowing that before the year is 
over people will be crying for it. 


Then you can 


day this industry will be over- 
done—or the public will step 
in and seize it—and the value 
of water-power securities will 
depreciate, 

A student of fundamentals 
changes his investments 
according to the changes of 
the business cycle. He knows 
not only when to buy, but also 
what to buy. Only by havirig 
such knowledge can one avoid 
the pitfalls, and profit by the 
changes in business conditions, 

Don’t take fliers. Avoid 
speculation, Shun tips of alt 
kinds. 











harder to conserve than to 


The only way to make 





accumulate, Again, the busi- 

ness man and those who have in- 
herited money should give great 
thought to fundamentals, It is abso- 
lutely essential in connection with 
safe and profitable investment of 
funds to understand the business 
cycle, and to know in what period 
we are at any given time. 

You say: “John Jones has made a 
lot of money and he knows nothing 
about fundamentals.” That may be 
true, but the reason that John Jones 
has made a lot of money is becausé 
he happened to invest at the right 
time. Moreover, the chances are that, 
unless John Jones soon becomes a 
student of fundamentals, he will 
some day invest at the wrong time, 
and will then lose a good part of 
what he has already made. 

The fact that the rich families of 
fifty years ago are mostly extinct as 
to wealth and position does not mean 
that they failed in business. Through 
unwise investments, or failure to 


classified by investment authorities. 

To-day the estates with these in- 
terests are perhaps bankrupt. New 
Haven, Boston & Maine, and most of 
the other high-class investments of 
that day have gone by the board, 
ceased paying dividends, and, in most 
cases, have been reorganized. 

The fault was not in buying these 
investments, but in indefinitely hold- 
ing them, 

The law of action and reaction 
applies to investments as it applies to 
families, commodities, and industries. 

The best investments of our 
father’s day are mostly poor invest- 
ments to-day. 

The best investments of to-day will 
probably be poor investments for our 
children to bank on. 

Those who recognize fundamentals 
and study fundamentals can prosper 
in connection with their investments, 
while those who ignore fundamentals 
are sure to lose. 





money in the stock market is 
by rendering service, and the only 
way to render service is to store up 
money when it is plentiful and then 
use it when it is scarce. This means 
that, in a period of prosperity, it is 
better to buy nothing at all, but let 
your money accumulate until it is 
needed. Follow the process of the 
ice man, who cuts and stores ice in 
the winter when it is a nuisance, 
knowing that before the year is over 
people will be crying for it, When 
business is good, speculation rampant, 
and everybody is making money in 
the stock market, keep out of the 
market. Be content to let your 
money accumulate because days will 
come again when that money will be 
in great demand. 

Prosperity always develops into a 
period of over-expansion, which is 
followed by a decline and depression.. 
When this time arrives prices tumble, 
brokers fail, and panic rules on the 
stock exchanges. If you are a 
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student of fundamental conditions 
you will know when it is time to buy. 
Then take the money which you have 
been accumulating and keeping in 
liquid form during prosperous times 
and use it for the purchase of securi- 
ties. By so doing you can step into 
the breach when you are most needed 
and enable your money to perform a 
real service. 

Only students of fundamental con- 
ditions have the courage to buy dur- 
ing panics, but during prosperous 
times the reverse is true. Almost 
every one wants to buy during a 
period of expansion, and the higher 
the prices the more anxious they are 
to get aboard. 


How and What to Buy 


The average investor is like the 
farmer who might insist on planting 
his crops in the fall just because 
there happen to be a few warm days 
in October. Men succeed in busi- 
mess, but fail in the investment of 
their profits. Men work hard for 
‘wages and then lose them all on some 
‘oil or mining scheme. Families save 
and sacrifice only to see their savings 
lost through some “attractive” invest- 
ment, 

Again I say it is easier to make 
money than it is to keep it. The 
dangers which beset you outside your 
business are far greater than the 
dangers which face you within your 
business, especially during your years 
of struggle. 

Study fundamentals in connection 
with the purchase and sale of securi- 
ties, and in connection with all 
forms of investment. Briefly this 
means five things: 

(1) When purchasing, select a 
broad list. Don’t put all your eggs in 
one basket; but don’t use baskets 
that you know have holes in them 
just for the sake of having more than 
one. Select only securities that you 
know to be good, but don’t depend 
upon any one security. Always keep 
your funds invested in at least 
twenty different companies, and eight 
or ten different industries. 

(2) Buy stocks during panics. 
This will mean that you are buying 
when other people are not buying. 
You will buy during the dark days 
when your friends think that busi- 
mess is going to the bow-wows. 
When you do what everybody else is 
doing you generally lose money. 
Hence, buy stocks during times of 
panic or depression. _ - 

(3) Pay outright for everything 

buy. Don’t buy on margin. 
Keep away from studying the tape. 
You may have to borrow money for 
your regular business, but don’t 
borrow money for the purchase of 
securities, Buy outright and never 
sell short. 

(4) When the period of prosperity 
comes sell all and liquidate your 


holdings. Get your money into cash 
and keep your cash in liquid form. 
Many know when to buy, but fail to 
know when to sell, And it some- 
times takes more courage to sell dur- 
ing a period of prosperity than ‘to 
buy during a period of depression. 

(5) When making permanent in- 
vestments for security: and yield, 
bonds are most desirable. Different 
groups of bonds, however, may be 
purchased for different purposes. 
The following four rules may be 
observed : 

Business Men’s Bonds—These are 
the bonds which yield the most and 
consequently have the least security. 
Business men, however, who will 
confine their purchases to junior liens 
of reorganized companies will secure 
a maximum of yield with not much 
risk. St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railway Company prior lien 5’s, due 
1950, and Missouri Pacific Company 
refunding 4’s, due 1975, are illustra- 
tions of business men’s bonds, Both 
of these properties have been re- 
organized, and these junior issues 
were put out at the time of reogani- 
zation. Statistics show that 80 per 
cent. of the corporations offering 
securities have reorganized once, but 
that only 20 per cent, have reorgan- 
ized twice. Therefore, one greatly 
reduces his liability of loss by pur- 
chasing bonds of a company which 
has been reorganized, especially when 
seeking high yields. ' 


Bonds of Reorganized Companies 


Investment Bonds—These securi- 
ties should be either first mortgage 
bonds recommended by high-grade 
bond houses, or underlying liens of 
reorganized properties. The Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 
Company refunding 4’s, due 1934, 
are an illustration of such a bond. 
This bond went through the reorgani- 
zation without being disturbed. As 
stated above, one greatly reduces his 
liability to loss by purchasing securi- 
ties of reorganized companies, but 
this liability is still further reduced 
by buying securities which have been 
through the reorganization undis- 
turbed. Many such issues are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Unless one buys investment bonds 
from a high-grade, established bond 
house it is wise to confine one’s hold- 
ings to listed underlying liens of 
properties which have been once re- 
organized. This advice especially 
should be heeded by women and those 
who must carefully conserve their 
principal. 

Bonds for Churches, Libraries, 
Hospitals, and other Philanthropic 
Instttutions—When buying for others 
one is subject to criticism. There- 
fore it is advisable to purchase only 
securities which stand well in the 
popular mind, Although bonds of 
reorganized companies are usually 
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intrinsically better, still they are not 
so recognized by people in general, 
Therefore, in purchasing with the 
funds of some quasi-public instity- 
tion, it is well to consider only the 
bonds of the highest grade corpora- 
tions. Bonds of the Pennsylvania 
Railway Company, the New York 
Central Railway Company, or the 
Northern Pacific Railway are illus- 
trations of such investments, 


Legalized Securities 


Bonds for Trust Funds—When 
purchasing as a guardian or trustee 
under appointment by the court one 
should be even more careful. None 
of the three classes of bonds above 
mentioned are entirely satisfactory 
for investment of such funds. In 
certain states, such as Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New York, definite 
securities have been legalized. Court 
rulings in other states show the char- 
acter of bonds available for such pur- 
poses. Bonds which are legal for the © 
savings banks are usually legal for 
trustees. As an illustration may be 
mentioned United States Government 
Liberties, state bonds, and municipal 
bonds of the more conservative cities, 
Certain railroad bonds are also legal 
in some states for such purposes. 
And certain mortgage bonds of a rail- 
road. which has consecutively paid 
dividends of a certain amount on its 
capital stock for a certain length of 
time are also included in such lists 
by some states. . 

When everyone knows about the 
business .cycle and applies that 
knowledge there will be but little 
opportunity for you to capitalize it 
and render service by its use. But 
until that time comes a great oppor- 
tunity for service and profitable in- 
vestment exists in the study of 
fundamental conditions and the busi- 
ness cycle. 

Eprror’s Nore—This is the eleventh 
of a series of articles specially written 


for “Forbes” by Roger W. Babson. 
The next will appear in an early issue. 





Dare to be yourself. Dare to 
think your own thoughts. Dare to 
express what you know is right. 
Dare to defy the whole world if the 
“still small voice within” prompts 
you to swim against the stream. 

Jellyfish never cause even a rip- 
ple on the surface, but enough ven- 
turesome whales might cause a 
tidal wave. 

Be a whale and spout something 
that has value. If you can’t do 
that, in Heaven’s name be a clam 
and shut up!—Jerome P. Fleish- 
man, in “Uncle Jerry Says.” 

* * * 

Mere words are cheap and 
plenty enough, but ideas that rouse 
and set multitudes thinking come 
as gold from the mines.—A. Owen 
Penny. 
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Brilliant Outlook for 
Trucks, Buses, and Tractors 


Figures and Data Indicating What the Development Will Be, If 
Natural Opportunities Are Improved 


on the hands of contractors 

have been idle at times dur- 
ing the past two or three years. 
Business depression and the occa- 
sional luils in building operations 
have been the reasons mentioned. 
These trucks are now in most cases 
working steadily again. 

The deeper reason for the idle 
interims was the owners’ lack of 
commercial alertness and versatil- 
ity. They did not know how to 
step out of their own line of work 
to get their vehicles profitably en- 
gaged. Perhaps their trucks were 
a little over-specialized in weight 
and construction, with hoists and 
dumping bodies and so forth. But 
that was a vital hindrance only if 
one thought so. 


What Lies Ahead? 


During the same period thou- 
sands of other truck owners in- 
7 their business from day to 
ay. 

There is not much doubt that 
a nimble mind and an unslakable 
thirst for new information make a 
stronger asset for the profitable 
operation of trucks and omnibuses 
than any exclusive devotion to a 
specialty or a locality, especially in 
troubled times. Most of the brew- 
ery trucks are working now with 
new bodies. Some of them are in 
the sight-seeing business in Cali- 
fornia. Others are hauling ore in 
Ontario. 


Sa: heavy motor trucks 


By M. C. Krarup 


Consulting Engineer 


Curiosity and interest in the part 
which trucks and omnibuses are 
going to play in transportation and 
business hereafter seem to be 
spreading more widely every day. 
The interest includes tractor-cabs 
with semi-trailers, and it extends 
to agricultural tractors wherever 
the business mind is not wholly 
metropolitanized. In the omnibus 
field it extends to trackless troi- 
leys. There are side glances here 
and there toward new things in 
steam and electricity; but on the 
whole the interest is based on ob- 
servation of what is already going 
on, building up, and spreading. 

Much of this interest is enter- 
tained, of course, with a view to 
business, either active operation 
with motor power units or invest- 
ments with corporations already in 
the business or on the point of 
taking it up. A great deal of in- 
formation is wanted, and much can 
be had, but nearly all of it must be 
filtered. The stream of it is riled 
with conflicting interests and fer- 
menting ideas. There is enough 
for several books. An outsider can 
only pick out samples, and then try 
to make up his mind as to how con- 
vincing they are and what it is, in 
a real business sense, that they 
conyince one of. The following 
samples should shed some light on 
the essentials. 

The National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, through rf. W. 
Fenn, secretary of its National Mo- 


ter Truck Committee, finds that 
1,430 million tons of railway 
freight are now hauled over the 
highways every year, and that 134 
millions out of this total consist 
of farm products. That is 13 tons 
for each person enumerated in the 
census of 1920, including 1% tons 
of farm products. Much must go 
into exports. One would like to 
know how much of this highway 
freight is now hauled by motor 
trucks and how far it is hauled. 
We should have it in ton-miles to 
get a true idea of what the figures 
mean. Without the mileage they 
mean nothing definite. And then 
one might ask: How much was 








Between Ourselves | 


I always like to think of “Forbes” 
as a magazine for “doers” in business 
and in the business of life. It is the 
magazine for business leaders and for 
those who aspire to leadership. 

Are there not among your friends, 
associates, and executives, men who 
would be grateful to you for an intro- 
duction to “Forbes”? We shall ap- 
preciate your sending us their names, 
so that we may mail them a sample 
copy. 

There is a coupon on the back of 
this “box” for your convenience. 

Why not jot down the names of 
one or two “comers”? 


The Subscription Manager. 
(See other side) 
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hauled over hard-surfaced roads 
and how much over dirt roads? 

“In Cincinnati,” says the same 
authority, “the use of motor trucks 
in the interchange of freight 
among the railroads has released 
66,000 freight cars and advanced 
freight movements 52 hours.” 

Says C. A. Morse, a noted rail- 
way authority: “Small branch rail- 
road lines feeding trunk lines don’t 
pay expenses. It would be a de- 
cided advantage if this traffic could 
be delivered to the trunk lines by 
means of motor trucks.” The 
truck owner must decide if the de- 
cided advantage for the railroad 
would also be a decided advantage 
for him. His first choice might 
be a route over which no branch 
railway is in operation. 


Improved. Highways Aid Trucks 


Elisha Lee, vice-président of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and R. C. 
Wright, traffic manager of the 
same system, agree that “the rail- 
roads are evolving into wholesale 
transportation machines,” and are 
willing to assign most of the fu- 
ture short-haul freight business to 
the motor trucks, for shipments of 
less than a carload and distances up 
to forty miles. 

A large share of the freight 
movement which motor trucks can 
perform more promptly than the 
railroads, and also more econom- 
ically, takes place over paved 
streets in cities, suburbs, and 
towns. It is estimated that more 
than 60,000 miles of paved streets 
are at disposal to facilitate inter- 
urban freighting by truck. In 
thedensely populated districts, 
where towns are close together, 
the c cting rural highways are 
short stretches nearly always well 
enough improved to support heavy 
trucking at all seasons of the year. 
In these districts the freight traf- 
fic is also naturally the heaviest, 
and short hauls most common. The 
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Motorization of Industry 
Con- Con- Per- 
cerns cerns centage 
in Using Using No.of No.of Value of 
Industry Trucks Trucks Trucks Fleets Machines 
alm B Se sare 39,775 608 5 t 54 $3,848,000 
ER Cer 23,941 1,302 5.4 4,557 214 ~=—- 9,114,000 
Barrel and. BOs. ...2s0<vs 3,125 265 388.5 391 18 1,173,000 
SE aie 4,780 2478 519 8673 820 30,355,500 
BUNGIE .......,..000005 41,659 2109 5.1 4,395 206 15,382,500 
Building Material. cucece ‘Qaee ea. 428 2,128 112 ~—- 8,512,000 
Central Station.......... 4,980 652 13.1 3,876 201 11,628,000 
ME Saseanhdapessanent es 28,996 2,539 89 5,733 292 20,065,000 
AN Sea ee 6,751 1216 180 2,376 117 5,940,000 
Department Store....... 2,876 1,292 449 7,875 579 19,687,500 
Drug and Chemical...... 2,442 415 17.0 882 48 2,646,000 
Fire Protection.......... 7,864 2,776 35.3 9,707 513 48,535,000 
SPE 11,529 634 = 55 948 27 _—-1,896,000 
PPUUEUED © oo ccngcccecsece 21,044 2095 99 4,134 193 9,508,000 
it, re ee ee 1,783 350 19.7 2,132 126 4,903,500 
Re ae ee 173,945 3,114 18 6,534 418 15,681,700 
ae ee ae 33,860 1642 48 2,279 87 4,558,000 
I ie ii cain te da dias 8,965 977 109 1,845 91 5,535,000 
Iron and Steel........... 1,773 758 428 1,360 43 4,760,000 
eee 9,545 1,458 15.3 2,714 174 4,885,200 
DO Se ere 45, 6,396 14.1 14,964 483 38,863,200 
Be ee 2,235 1,384 619 2,243 86 6,729,000 
EE $80 <ancanessiaesene 56,257 1,067 19 3,989 227 ~=11,967,000 
ara 10,845 784 78 # 1,172 57 3,164,400 
Municipal .. 0... scio3 ss .00e 14,186 965 68 3,683 366 11,049,000 
! eoererrerireee secewes 023 1,446 35.9 6,184 315 15,460,000 
Professional Hauling.... 12,794 7,834 61.2 16,535 1,549 36,377,000 
Street Railway.......... 799 237 «29.6 925 63 2,775,000 
Tea, Coffee, Spice........ 1,426 274 19.2 585 46 1,755,000 
Telegraph & Telephone.. 3,230 332 = 10.3 1,827 87 5,481,000 
cee eae 2,385 397 16.6 544 28 = 1,632,000 
A ey ri cores piapeiries i am poneetinte of motorization 
as been attained, accordtng to the above analysis, but this is probably partiall 
due to the fact that Fords are not included. e diss r 























immediate total possibilities for 
interurban freighting by motor 
truck can, therefore, not be gauged 
by the total available mileage of 
highly improved rural highway, 
unless the other factors are also 
fully considered. 

Of highly improved and strictly 
rural highway there is less than 
15,000 miles. If this mileage is 
doubled during the next few years, 
by means of the public appropria- 
tions made and bond issues floated, 
the road facilities for this branch 
of motor trucking will be multi- 
plied at a much higher rate, as the 
additional stretches of new rural 
highway will constitute only a 
minor percentage in the mileage of 
the new routes which it will then 
be possible to cover economically, 
although the lack of connecting 
links may render such routes im- 
practicable now for the heavier 
forms of freighting. Precise fig- 
ures could be given at present only 
by selecting some region where all 
the conditions are known, as an 
example, and going over all the 
changes in detail with reference to 
the new road construction known 
to be under way. Some of the best 
opportunities for expansion of the 
trucking business will no doubt be 
snapped up on this basis of close 
investigation of the local facts. 

Most of the established roads 
have been built with close refer- 








ence to connection with railway 
trafic. If additional building of 
railways is not to be looked for, it 
should now be the best policy for 
leaders of the public to see to it 
that new highways are located and 
constructed with freighting by 
truck and passenger transportation 
by omnibus very prominently in 
mind. Surveys, prospectuses and 
local agitation in a great many 
places should, even at this stage in 
the Good Roads campaign, result 
in a useful re-location of many 
projected roads. 


Small Companies Handicapped 


Another observation on future 
interurban trucking seems worth 
singling out: As this branch of the 
trucking business spreads and de- 
velops, broader and broader organ- 
ization will be required for secur- 
ing business with full loads regu- 
larly. No small and relatively iso- 
lated company will in the long run 
be able to compete with organiza- 
tions in touch with all shippers. 
Business vision pictures hundreds 
of minor operating companies 
working in unison with a large re- 
gional corporation that functions 
as business getter, distributor, and 
counselor. 

City trucking and delivery ser- 
vice shares with interurban 
freighting the necessity for unin- 
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terrupted daily action and, there- 
fore, dependence in large degree 
upon favorable road conditions. 
The accompanying table gives ap- 
proximate figures on the use of 
motor trucks and delivery wagons 
in this work in competition with 
horses and wagons. Ford utility 
units are not included in this com- 
pilation, however, and in such lines 
of business as bakeries, grocery, 
meat, florists, laundry, and apparel, 
would probably considerably raise 
the percentage of concerns using 
motor power. 

With future opportunities in 
view the most interesting feature 
in this compilation is the evidence 
it presents of stubborn survival of 
the horse. The concerns still get- 
ting their transportation work 
done without the use of motor 
power of their own are greatly in 
majority, and the figures under 
“professional hauling” are not so 
large that one may believe very 
many firms, throughout all of the 
United States, send their work out 
to be done by motor power owned 
by other concerns. But of course 
the large majority is mostly com- 
posed of small firms, and the total 
of their work is not nearly as large 
as their number at first suggests. 
By deducting the total of “fleets,” 
7,640, from the total of concerns 
using motor units, 48,855, it is seen 
that 41,215 of the latter have only 
one vehicle each. 


Need For Organization 


The idea which remains after 
digesting this table seems to be 
principally this: 

That, inasmuch as transportation 
by motor power is intrinsically cheap- 
er and more efficient than by horses, 
there is room for a vast amount of 
expert organization to place motor 
power suitably at the disposal of the 
537,293 business firms, more or less, 
who now cannot see their way clear 
to make use of it. 

The idea is so obvious that many 
efforts for realizing it have been 
made in the past, in Detroit, for 
example, but it probably was not 
tipe for realization at that time. 
The difficulties were underrated. 
The motor equipment was faulty. 
Even many of the firms that own 
and operate their own motor truck- 
ing or delivery service find it diffi- 
cult to make it pay, on the books, 
and reckon the benefits largely as 
derived from extension of business 
radius. The figures of the table 
continue to show, however, that 


the field for expansion is one of ° 


vast possibilities if business capac- 
ity of a high order is brought to 
bear on its problems. The diffi- 
culty is not to beat the small firm 
in economy but to beat it enough 
for two profits. Organization can 



























Editor “Forbes”: 


| “Eternal vigilance is the price of 


My Favorite 
Motto 


Yes, I have two mottos: 


success” and 
“Accuracy—then speed” 

















make speed, in moderation, pay for 
itself and a profit besides. 

We now come to those forms of 
transportation and work in which 
the highly improved roadbed must 
not be indispensable. Some of the 
data are supplied by the General 
Motors Truck Company. 

According to U. S. Senator Ar- 
thur Capper of Kansas, the invest- 
ment in farms in the United States 
amounts to 70 billion dollars ($70,- 
000,000,000), and the products of 
these farms must be hauled to 
market or shipping station. One- 
half of the perishable products of 
farms now goes to waste or, at 
best, to the hogs. 

The farmer with a motor truck 
hauls for himself and his neigh- 
bors, but the most important de- 
velopment is the rural.motor ex- 
press. There are at this time, by 
estimate, 5,000 regularly estab- 
lished rural motor express lines in 
operation. 


The Farmers’ Problem 


Less than 100,000 farmers own 
one motor truck each. On the 
other hand, nearly 500,000 tractors 
are in use on farms for production. 

There are about 6,500,000 farm- 
ers in this country. Intensive cul- 
tivation and rapidly improving 
home markets in cities and towns 
forces a large quota of these 6% 
million farmers toward efficient 
transportation of their products, if 
they can have it. And they must 
have it. Farm incomes and farm 
values depend on it. 

From the national and economi- 
cal viewpoint the question is not 
so much how many trucks can be 
sold to farmers under these urgent 
circumstances, but rather how 
many trucks can by organized ser- 
vice furnish the hauling that is 


necessary, and how can such ser- 
vice be most suitably organized. 
The 5,000 rural motor express lines 
are the preliminary answer, but 
they do not meet more than 10 to 
15 per cent. of the natural demand. 

The importance of providing the 
best transportation for farm prod- 
ucts to the home markets is in- 
dicated by the fact that urban pop- 
ulation has increased 34.9 per cent. 
from 1900 to 1920, while rural pop- 
ulation has increased only 11.3 per 
cent. And much of the rural in- 
crease refers to villages. 


Motor Bus Popular 


In the work of constructing new 
concrete roads a large number of 
2-ton and 3-ton trucks are re- 
quired; possibly also other sizes. 
Interesting opportunities for large 
business are evident, and the work 
provides a special field for many 
years. Divided technical opinion 
on this work, however, prevents 
more than passing reference here. 

Data on the development of traf- 
fic by motor omnibus defy all rapid 
analysis. It seems right that this 
should be the case, since popular 
preference and sentimental factors 
are very deeply involved and the 
prospects of profits or loss cannot 
be even guessed at without metic- 
ulous examination of the condi- 
tions in each instance. But there 
is undoubtedly a large national 
movement in favor of the motor 
bus. California has about 500 com- 
panies operating 4,000 motor ve- 
hicles in passenger service over 
4,000 miles of highway. New York 
State has 300 bus companies serv- 
ing 500 cities and towns. 





Epitor’s Note—This is the first of 
two articles on the outlook for motor 
trucks, omnibuses and tractors. The 

second will appear in an early issue. 





The Nation’s Life-Blood 






The Immigration Problem and the Principles of Physical Conser- 
vation—The Agreeable and the Harmful 


UCH thought is given these 
days to physical welfare. 
Coue’s formula and the 
Daily Dozen make appeal to 
thoughtful men and women. It is 
well that it is so, for there is no 
gainsaying the results of the com- 
bination of a sound mind and a 
sound body. Let us, however, ap- 
ply the principles of physical con- 
servation not only to the person 
of the individual, but to the body 
politic—to the whole Nation. 
The arteries of the human 
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from the northern countries, frank- 
ly speaking, are more essential to 
our welfare than those of any 
other sections of the globe. It is 
hard to differentiate, but the need 
is for settlers and not transients. 
Those countries produce the real 
settlers. 

To-day the need of common la- 
bor is with us. The unions are 
absorbing all that come within our 
gates and distributing indiscrimin- 
ately in their ranks through the 


wages, naturally necessitates in- 
creased prices for the product, 
which the consumer must stand. 
The farmer finds that. he is raising 
his crops in anticipation of fairly 
good harvest prices. The time for 
garnering the crops arrives, and 
the lack of labor puts up his cost of 
production. At the same time, 
with the restriction in immigra- 
tion, it is found there are about 
two million per year less mouths 
to feed than formerly, which is re- 

flected in the reduced profits 








body contain, as we all 
know, the life blood. The 
circulating medium has its 
source in what the body 
takes. In the process of as- 
similation there are absorb- 
ed, of course, evil microbes 
that go with the better ele- 
ments, but although we are 
unable to entirely separate 
them, yet we must not re- 
fuse to take what is essen- 
tial for the maintenance of 
the blood because of the 
smaller part of impurities 
that accompanies the whole- 
some lot. All we can do is | 








conviction. 


ANKER HARRIMAN has 
thought deeply about the 
immigration problem. He pre- 
sents his arguments with that 
quiet dignity which carries 
You'll be inter- 
ested in his viewpoint; and it 
may set your own thoughts 
straight. 


of his product through the 
surplus amount unconsumed. 
Moreover, he finds that his 
necessities. have risen in 
value and that his plow- 
shares, hoes, rakes, and 
other essentials to farming 
are at higher prices, due to 
the cost of labor: in their 
production. The howl then 
begins that the East is in 
control and that wicked 
Wall Street is manipulating 
the values of farm labor 
through manipulating the 
prices of commodities which 
the farmer uses. 











to be prudent and endeavor 


There has been talk of a 





to discriminate, taking the 
very best that we can obtain. 

So with the Nation. Because of 
the frightful war that came to the 
world, with its aftermath, it is not 
necessary that we should shut the 
doors to immigration in a manner 
that must eventually stifle indus- 
try. It would be like a man’s be- 
coming panic-striken as to his 
health, and feeling that his salva- 
tion, physically, depended upon re- 
fusing to take food, and so, slowly 
starving to death. 

This country has emerged from 
the Great War with less disaster 
than has come to any other people 
upon earth. Three thousand miles 
of salt water has been our greatest 
asset. (In fact, more than that, in- 
cluding the expanses in the west.) 
On the north we have friends; on 
the south, elements we can readily 
control. It is for us to determine 
our course elsewhere as to what 
will agree with us, and place safe- 
guards about the elements that 
make for harm. 

Immigration is the Nation’s life- 
blood. The elements we obtain 


offer of high wages a class of labor 
that heretofore has been permit- 
ted to exercise its personal desires 
and propensities in the choice of 
work. 

The law governing restriction of 
immigration was surely never in- 
tended to be a power in the hands 
of a class that would use it as it 
would now seem it is being used. 
The result of this close application 
of the law’s provisions is evident in 
the farming sections. 

_The very day the bituminous 
coal strike was settled, a 20 per 
cent. advance in wages was made 
to retain common labor in the iron 
and steel districts. The conclusion 
to be drawn from this action is 
that the prolongation of a coal 
strike on the one hand or an iron 
and steel strike on the other could 
be made successful through the in- 
ducement held out to common 
labor of full pay because of either 
strike. This was indirectly due to 
the restriction in immigration. 

The demand for common labor, 
with the consequent increase in 


combination between the 
farmer and the labor unions, but 
it would seem through immigra- 
tion restriction that they are dia- 
metrically opposed. Sooner or 
later, therefore, unless this re- 
striction becomes more elastic and 
is corrected by Congress, a “show- 
down” must result by which Con- 
gress will have to determine which 
it must obey—the so-called Farm- 
ers’ Bloc or the Labor Unions. 
_ We are living upon our own fat 
in this country at present, because 
of the necessities of others that 
have sprung from the great World 

ar. 

Undoubtedly it will not be no- 
ticeable for some time that a big 
outside demand must come—a de- 
mand from the outside world—to 
absorb our surplus and to provide 
the power so essential for a thriv- 
ing, busy, hustling country; but 
unless we prepare the way before 
that period does arrive, by a sane 
revision of our immigration laws, 
we shall have a problem which will 
prove most harmful to our whole 
economic system. 











Exchange Simplified 





Non-Technical Explanation of Exchanges for the Business Man 
Who Wishes to Grasp First Principles 


surround an adequate com- 
prehension of exchange 
have their basis, not in the process 
of exchange itself, but in the 
methods which affect it and in the 
yarious monetary media. 
The popular conception of the 
word “exchange” has to do with 


T= greatest difficulties which 


“foreign exchange” solely, whereas © 


foreign exchange is but one phase 
of the process. There occur each 
day between the multitude of lo- 
calities in our own country 
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debtor—the debits and credits can- 
cel. Looking at it from the stand- 
point of the individual parties to 
the transactions, it is obvious that 
if A in New York who is owed 
$100 can collect from D in New 
York who owes $100, and if C in 
Albany who is owed $100 can col- 
lect from B in Albany who owes 
$100, both creditors have received 
and both debtors discharged their 
full amount. One piece of paper 
satisfies all the claims and obliga- 


Albany buyers. In other words, 
there is a larger supply of ex- 
change on Albany than demand for 
it, and, as in the case of all other 
commodities or services, the price 
of Albany exchange will fall. 
Assuming that one creditor in 
New York held all of the $1,000 
claim and one debtor in New York 
owed the total $900, the New York 
debtor will not buy the total $1,000 
claim, unless at a _ concession 
which will pay him for his incon- 
venience and cover his 








transactions whose essential 
features are identical with 
those which lie at the basis 
of foreign exchanges. These 
domestic transactions are 
many times greater in num- 
ber and amount than the 
latter, but because of the 
gradual perfecting of the 
machinery by which they 
are handled and their famil- 
iarity, they pass unnoticed. 
By starting with an analysis 
of these more elementary 
transactions as they existed 
before the development of 
our modern banking system, 
the principles upon which 
all monetary exchanges 
operate can be shown in 
their simplest, most easily 








foreign trade. 


NDERSTANDING of the 
broad underlying principles of 
exchange has become an essential 
of business education. 
very interesting movements of 
sterling, francs, lire, and marks 
have fostered a desire to know 
and understand on the part of 
many not directly concerned with 
This article, the 
first of two specially written for 
“Forbes” by an expert, reveals the 
fundamentals of gold exchange. 
The second article will discuss ex- 
change with countries on a silver 
or paper basis. 


Recent 


loss of interest if he 
allows this extra $100 
to remain to his credit in 
Albany until he needs it, or 
which will pay the transpor- 
tation costs from Albany to 
New York and loss of in- 
terest while it is en route 
if he decides to have Albany 
forward him the $100. 

It would seem that there 
might be at certain seasons 
such a huge supply of 
Albany bills in New York 
in relation to the demand 
for them that the pressure 
and the necessities of the 
sellers would drive quota- 
tions of Albany exchange 
down radically. 

Yet such would not be the 











understood form. 


case. 





The following illustration 
of the workings of the idea basic to 
all exchanges is the ground work 
upon which every transaction in 
exchange is based: 

Let us suppose, for example, that 
in New York State before the de- 
velopment of more than a rudi- 
mentary banking system, A in New 
York City sold to B in Albany 
goods to the value of $100. At the 
same time C in Albany has sold to 
D in New York City goods also 
valued at $100. With no means of 
intercommunication between buyer 
and seller in one city and buyer 
and seller in the other, it is ob- 
vious that B will have to go to 
the expense of sending money from 
Albany to A in New York, and 
likewise D in New York will have 
to incur similar expense in ship- 
ping $100 to C in Albany. 

Looking at the transactions 
from the standpoint of the two 
cities, each is creditor to the other 
in the same amount to which it is 


tions of the four parties and the 
risk and expense of two shipments 
of money have been obviated. A 
in New York sells his claim on B 
to D in New York, who forwards 
it to his creditor C in Albany, who 
collects from B in Albany. 

This simple transaction is the 
essence of exchange and all trans- 
actions in exchange, whether do- 
mestic or foreign, are upon the 
same principle. 

But, with the countless pur- 
chases and sales which take place 
between two localities, it is obvious 
that such a state of equilibrium 
can seldom exist. If we suppose 
that the amount of money owed 
to creditors in New York is $1,000 
and that the sum owed in Albany is 
only $900, then it is clear that 
there will not be enough demand 
on the part of debtors in New York 
te take up the $1,000 in bills or 
other evidences of indebtedness 
which New York sellers hold from 





Let us recall the prin- 
cipal advantage of the swapping of 
debts and credits outlined. It was to 
save the expense, risk, etc., of ship- 
ping money. Suppose a quarter 
puys all the expenses of shipping 
$100 in either direction. When the 
debtor in Albany who wants to 
buy a $100 claim on New York 
finds he must pay more than 
$100.25 for such a claim, it is ob- 
vious that it will pay him to send 
money instead of buying New York 
exchange. Conversely, the creditor 
in New York, when he can get in 
the market less than $99.75 for a 
$100 claim on Albany, will prefer 
to receive payment in a shipment 
of money and stand the expenses 
connected with it. In other words, 
the fluctuations of exchange be- 
tween two localities have very 
definite limits determined by the 
total expenses necessary to ship 
actual money between them. 

Granting a total expense of $.25 
in shipping $100 between two 
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points, the limits would be 
100% and 9934 and exchange under 
normal conditions would never go 
below % of 1 per cent. discount or 
higher than % of 1 per cent. 
premium. The principles laid down 
here are of the utmost importance in 
studying the fluctuation of exchange, 
for they determine the “gold points” 
in foreign exchange. How these 
fluctuations in exchanges between 
two points in the United States have 
been practically eliminated has to do 
with the development of banking 
methods, and is not strictly pertinent 
here. 

The same principles which deter- 
mine the fluctuations of exchange be- 
tween two cities in the United States 
control fundamentally exchanges 
with foreign countries. The situa- 
tion appears complicated owing to 
the different currencies in use and 
because a- foreign country may be on 
a gold, silver, or paper basis. In the 
latter two cases the operations of 
these basic principles may not be so 
apparent. Let us start with the 
simplest example of a country on a 
gold basis—that of England before 
the war. 

In the case of two localities in the 
United States we were dealing with 
a common monetary unit, the dollar. 
In the case of England and the 
United States it is necessary to treat 
with two units, the dollar and the 
pound sterling, But as both are on 
a gold basis, and as any given quan- 
tity of gold has the same value as 
‘any other equal quantity, it needs but 
simple arithmetic to arrive at equiva- 
lent values in the two currencies. 
The amount of gold in one pound 
sterling is the same as in 4.86% 
dollars, and this equation is known 
as the parity of exchange. 


Conditions Before the War 


If the total of indebtedness owed 
in New York by London were always 
- the same as the total indebtedness 
owed in London by New York, then 
sterling exchange would be always 
at this par figure, increased or 
decreased, as the case might be, by 
the relatively very small expense of 
mailing or cabling orders, drafts, 
etc. But such a situation is, of 
course, extremely improbable. 

Before the war there were very 
many factors at work besides the 
movements of commodities to cause 
the supply of bills to be more plenti- 
ful in the one market than in the 
other at different periods. At that 
time residents of England were very 
heavy investors in American enter- 
prises, and the necessary interest 
payments on their investments 
exerted a considerable pressure on the 
demand for sterling bills. Again, 
English vessels carried the bulk of 
American goods, and_ shipping 


charges payable in sterling were 
another factor. 


Marine: insurance 





and international banking facilities 
were centered in London, and com- 
missions due for these services were 
a third factor of demand. 

The result was a high volume of 
indebtedness continually maturing in 
England from the United States, and 
during the greater part of the year 
this indebtedness was not offset by 
sums due in the United States for 
goods exported to England. The re- 
sult was that, during such periods, 
there was in the United States a 
greater demand for sterling exchange 
than there were English evidences of 
indebtedness in the United States to 
meet them. And, in consequence, 
sterling exchange would sell at a 
premium over its parity; and, con- 
versely, the dollar would sell at a dis- 
count. 


The “Gold Points” 


During the autumn, however, 
would occur the season of heavy 
shipments of American foodstuffs, 
cotton, and tobacco, and temporarily 
the amount of bills evidencing in- 
debtedness of English citizens to the 
United States would be larger than 
the amount necessary to meet the 
ordinary payments to London, in 
addition to indebtedness arising from 
goods imported... In other words, 
the supply of English bills in the 
United States would be greater than 
the demand, and sterling exchange 
would sell under the normal parity, 
just as it sold above that parity when 
the supply was smaller than the 
demand, 

How far could these processes 
operate to enhance or depress sterling 
exchange? We have seen from our 
analysis of a domestic exchange that 
its advantages ceased when premiums 
or discounts were greater than the 
total expense necessary to ship the 
actual money. The same laws oper- 
ate between these two countries with 
the unimportant exception that gold 
alone is the only money mutually ac- 
ceptable. 

Assuming a 6 per cent interest 
rate, it cost approximately two and. 
three quarter cents to pay freight, in- 
surance, packing, loss of interest 
while in transit, etc., to ship an 
amount of gold equivalent to the 
pound sterling between England and 
the United States. This cost, except 
in very unusual cases, rigidly limited 
the fluctuations on either side of 
parity. Therefore, when sterling 
reached approximately $4.8914, a pre- 
mium equal to the cost of shipping 
gold, it would be advantageous for 
the debtor in the United States to 
ship gold rather than pay a further 
premium. When it went to $4.84, 
the creditor in the United States 
would find it more profitable to im- 
port the gold and pay the shipping 
charges rather than accept a further 
discount on the amount due him. 
These two points approximately five 
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cents apart were known as the “gold 
points” and marked the limits of 
sterling exchange fluctuations. At 
$4.84 gold would leave London for 
New York; at $4,894 the movement 
would be reversed. 

In the preceding paragraphs it was 
pointed out that aside from the rela- 
tively small payments necessary for 
shipping, insurance, and banking 
services, the two most important fac- 
tors operating on exchange rates 
were the movements of funds for in- 
vestment and the relative movement 
of commodities. With regard to the 
former it is obvious that funds will 
not be transferred to the United 
States for employment unless a high- 
er rate of interest on them can be 
obtained with safety than the yield in 
the home market. With regard to 
commodities—excluding such as can 
be bought only in the one market, as 
for example copper—the volume of 
movement will depend entirely on the 
relative price levels in the countries 
involved. 

In other words, men will naturally 
buy in the lowest market and sell in 
the highest with the result that the 
bulk of commodities will move to the 
high price and sway from the low 
price country. Relative interest rates 
and price levels have a decisive in- 
fluence on the movements of funds 
and merchandise and consequently of 
exchange. 

The effect of these two factors on 
movements of exchange should be 
kept clearly in mind, as they are the 
two which at present have the great- 
est influence in affecting the rates 
upon countries no longer upon a gold 
basis. One or the other or both will 
determine the short time movements 
of exchange between the United 
States and a country upon an incon- 
vertible paper basis. 





Ten Golden Rules 


1. Honor the Chief. There must 
be a head to everything. 2. Have 
confidence in yourself, and make 
yourself fit. 3. Harmonize your 
work. Let sunshine radiate and 
penetrate. 4. Handle the hardest 
‘job first each day. Easy ones are 
pleasures. 5. Do not be afraid of 
criticism—criticize yourself often. 
6. Be glad and rejoice in the other 
fellow’s success—study his meth- 
ods. 7. Do not be misled by dis- 
likes. Acid ruins the finest fabric. 
8. Be enthusiastic about your work 
—it is contagious. 9. Do not have 
the notion that success means sim- 
ply money-making. 10. Be fair and 
do at least one decent act every 
day in the year.—The “Cog.” 

ee 

Hold yourself responsible for a 
higher standard than anybody else 
expects of you. Never excuse your- 
self. Never pity yourself. Be a hard 
master to yourself—and be lenient 
to everybody else.—Beecher. 














the league in which Ananias 

made a fair record some 

years ago. Indeed, he goes the 

founder of the Liars’ Club several 

better, for he is able to swallow a 

lie of his own devising. He baits 

his own hook, and then goes clear 
down to the mud with it. 

In his present mental attitude, 

it is impossible for Kidds M. Self 


Kidds M. Self 


K IDDS M. SELF bats 1,000 in 





The salesman 
who does the 
costliest job of 
stringing in 
the world 


to learn the reasons for his con- 
stant and inevitable failures at sell- 
ing. Defeat teaches him precisely 
nothing; for, not being honest with 
himself, he will not admit the truth 
of the wise crack once pulled by 
good old Bill Shakespeare, in an ex- 
tempore speech before the Rotary 
Club of Stratford, to this effect: 
“The fault lies not in our stars, but 
in ourselves, that we are under- 
lings.” 

Kidds M. Self always has a 
watertight alibi when the body is 
found. Naturally, being a gifted 
liar and having made advance ex- 
cuses to himself, he ends most of 
his days with an empty game bag. 
In telling how it all happened, how- 
ever, his reports sound so reason- 
able that at first glance they might 
be taken for legal tender. 

But no bank has ever really been 
caught by his epistolary fiction, and 
his company may usually be trusted 
to swallow no more of his excuses 
than can readily be assimilated by 
a delicate digestive system. Every- 
body else has the low-down on 
Kidds M. Self. It is generally 
known that the lesson of his ex- 
ample is the same as that of the 
fox who said the grapes were a 
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trifle shy of sugar, to-wit: All 
sweet fruit hangs out of reach of 
the fellow who is able to flimflam 
himself. 

If Kidds M. Self ever wishes to 
come in out of the wilderness of 
failure, he will have to establish a 
working agreement with the old- 
fashioned law of cause and effect. 
He must first wunt to find out what 
is the matter with himself, and 
then give himself a close imitation 
of Hard-Boiled Smith’s third de- 
gree. 

The fact that his firm is solvent 
ought to furnish him with a helpful 
tip, for that means that somebody 
is selling. Thus meditating, he 
may come to have done with lying. 
Victor Hugo thought that Napo- 
leon took second money in the out- 
door sports at Waterloo because a 


nitwit peasant said that clear. 


ground stretched between the Lit- 
tle Corporal’s forces and those of 
Wellington, whereas, there actual- 
ly lay at the brow of the hill the 
hidden and ominous Ditch of 
Ohain, into which the Old Guard 
soon disastrously plunged. Kidds 
M. Self needs to reflect that the 
self-stringer always tumbles to 
the bottom of the Ditch of Ohain 
—a ditch of his own digging. 

Of this he may be very sure: 
The ostrich which thrusts its head 
beneath the sand furnishes an un- 
obstructed view of the southern 
elevation of the world’s prize 
idiot. 


O. CUTER is the greatest liv- 
e ing exponent of the gas at- 
tack as an aid to selling. He pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that a real 
salesman must possess a high-pres- 
sure diaphragm and rawhide vocal 
cords. Some years ago L. O. 
Cuter’s worst enemy said to him: 
“You certainly shake a mean 
larynx—you blow the world’s most 
melodious bazoo!” That one little 
crack did the work. Ever since 
that time L. O. Cuter has not been 
required to enclose any remittance 
in forwarding his income tax state- 
ment. 

L. O. Cuter holds all records in 
windjamming Marathons. He ex- 
cels in ground arid lofty spieling, 
and is a lightning-fast worker in 
repartee; but, believe it or not, he 
hardly ever sells anything. The 
only people who ever buy of him 
are those who are so lonesome they 
are willing to part. with good 
money just for the sake of hearing 


The Mirrors of Selling Street 


Don’t Let Them Reflect Upon You! 


someone talk. His customers are 
naturally not very numerous, for 
the possessor of money can nearly 
always be assured of having com- 
pany. 

He has never figured it out that 
the two commonest kinds of chat- 
ter are the monologue and the joint 
debate, and that the salesman who 
indulges in either had better have 
his mad money handy when the 
party is over. He does not seem to 
realize that when he cuts loose 
with a lecture he merely gives his 
prospect abundant time to think 
up a hundred reasons why he won’t 
buy, and that one reason is always 
enough. He overlooks the fact 


L. 0. Cuter 
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The salesman 
who would father 
get somethin s 
off his ches 
than bring 
home the bacon 


that in a joint debate you lose if 
you win, for the man who is bested 
in argument hates the winner to 
his dying day. 

Of course, the use of words is 
usually necessary to the making of 
sales, but L. O. Cuter has failed to 
observe the fact that the fewer the 
words the more powerful the selling 
talk! He does not know that the true 
salesman talks with not at his pros- 
pect. 

It might help L. O. Cuter some- 
what to reflect that the soap-box 
orator usually has shiny trousers 
and frayed linen, and that, by con- 
trast, it has been quite a while since 
J. P. Morgan or John D. Rocke- 
feller had a really serious spouting 
spell, but that they have both re- 
mained practically solvent despite 
their brilliant emulation of the 
clam. 











F you into whose hands this 
I copy of “Forbes” falls have to 

acknowledge that you belong 
to the unfortunate company of the 
frequently or chronically irritable, 
I beg of you not only to read what 
follows but to act on the sugges- 
tions offered. 

For your irritability, your grouch- 
iness, however lightly you may 
have been regarding it, is actually 
of serious import to you. It is 
serious if only because of the 
blighting effect it is certain soon 
or late to have on your career. 

Employer or employee, novice in 
business or veteran campaigner, 
you are fated to suffer unless you 
contrive to escape from irritabil- 
ity’s thrall. As one working for 
others, you will find yourself de- 


Lessons in Achievement 
Look Out for That Grouch—and Into It 


By H. Addington Bruce 


of these men who hated him recog- 
nized that the source of their hate, 
and its accompanying unrest and 
inefficiency, lay in his grouchiness, 
and had he taken steps to rid him- 
self of that grouchiness. 

Though, note well, to do this 
successfully he would have had, 
first of all, to inquire closely into 
the reason or reasons for his being 
so grouchy. The widespread idea that 
irritability is only a bad habit, and is 
always to be conquered through 
merely exercising one’s will power, is 
a mischievously mistaken idea. 

Almost always, as a matter of 
fact, to be irritable is to be afflicted 
with some degre of ill-health, psy- 
chic or physical. As the Boston 
physician, Myerson, tersely states 
the case, “Irritability is a common 





_ In other cases, though, irritabil- 
ity is a symptom of something 
more serious than  unhygienic 
living. 

It may be a symptom of eye- 
strain, of focal infection in teeth 
and tonsils, of incipient organic 
disease. Hence the desirability of 
seeking medical advice in all cases 
of prolonged irritability—and es- 
pecially in cases where the irri- 
tability has suddenly developed in 
a man previously genial enough. 

And what if investigation shows 
that neither bodily disorders nor 
unwise living practices can be in- 
criminated as the cause of the 
grouchiness displayed? May this 
then be deemed nothing more than 
a bad habit or the indication of a 
mean disposition ? 

Not at all. It may be 








the unemployable, or at 
best retained in a position 
of no importance, a posi- 
tion where your ill-tem- 
per will do a minimum of 
damage to the organiza- 
tion of which you are a 
part. 

As an employer, you 
will gradually see your 


generating to the ranks of 





HE widespread idea that irrita- 
bility is only a bad habit, 
and is always to be conquered 
through merely exercising one’s 
will power, is a mischievously mis- 
taken idea. 


what is_ psychologically 
termed a “defense reac- 
tion,” a device uncon- 
sciously adopted to cover 
up and compensate for 
some psychic weakness or 
pain tormenting the one 
who is grouchy. 

When, for example, a 
man is aware that he is 








profits shrinking, until 











they perhaps reach the 

vanishing-point. Because of the 
curious fact that grouchiness is 
highly contagious you may even 
experience a complete wrecking of 
your business structure, through 
the ill will engendered in your em- 
ployees by your own crabbedness. 

I recali one industrial tragedy 
that came under my observation a 
few years ago. 

There had been a change in man- 
agement, and the new executive 
head, to whom power had accrued 
solely through purchase, proved to 
be of an uncommonly sour trend. 
Bullying and fault-finding seemed 
as natural to him as kindliness had 
been to his predecessor. 

Soon there was an exodus of the 
best employees in every depart- 
ment. Those who remained be- 
came themselves conspicuous for 
shortness of temper. Sabotage 
crept in, raw materials and _ma- 
terials in process being deliber- 
ately damaged as a sign of the 
hatred felt for the “boss.” 

The final chapter of this distress- 
ing story was written in the bank- 
ruptcy court. Yet almost up to the 
last few weeks the situation might 
have been saved had the employer 





reaction of the neurotic and the 
weak.” The really healthy, the 
mentally and physically vigorous, 
are seldom irritable and never 
grouchy. They are too full of a 
sense of organic well-being for 
grouchiness to take possession of 
them. 

But let a man become weakened 
from any cause and at once, if 
merely as a symptom of nerve 
fatigue, he may begin to develop 
grouchy ways. Everybody has had 
the experience of feeling short- 
tempered after a sleepless night, 
an attack of indigestion, or a few 
days of total deprivation from out- 
door exercise. 

In like manner, chronic ill-tem- 
per may have its origin in the per- 
sistent keeping of late hours, per- 
sistent over-eating, or persistent 
failure to exercise. Thence re- 
sults a nerve poisoning and ex- 
haustion that may have grouchi- 
ness as its outstanding sign. There 
are numerous grouchy workers 
who need only change their living 
habits in order to banish their 
chronic irritability and simultane- 
ously improve their business pros 
pects. 


not suited to the work in 
which he is engaged, when 
he is aware that he is not working 


. as honestly and earnestly as he 


should work, or when he is aware 
that he is striving to advance 
through the despicable aid of in- 
trigue rather than on merit, then 
indeed he is apt to develop grouch- 
iness of an extreme. sort. 

In all of these cases the grouch- 
iness is incurable so long as its. 
essential cause remains wunac- 
knowledged and unattacked. Ob- 
viously, then, the first remedial 
measure is some candid self-anal- 
ysis—or, better still, as more likely 
to reveal the true state of affairs, 
analysis by a psychologist expert 
in mind tunnelling. 

“Know yourself” is assuredly a 
maxim of profound significance to 
the grouchy. Only through self- 
knowledge as regards both the 
physical and the psychic organism 
can the requirements for a lasting 
cure be met. 

And, as stated, unless they are 
met the door of achievement will 
remain forever barred. Still worse, 
life itself may be cut short when 
the grouchiness is a symptom of 
unsuspected disease. 
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Lights and Shadows 


New Ways in Tax Dodging 


S income tax dodgers, small 
A merchants, particularly those 
of foreign birth, are artists. They 
used to keep books. Now they do 
not. The revenue collectors 
trapped some of them when they 
discovered the merchants were 
putting their money in banks. 
Then the merchants found an- 
other way. They rented safe de- 
posit boxes. No one can tell 
what they have there. | 

To the revenue collector they 
profess poverty. They also pre- 
tend to have no money or, rather, 
no profit. Also they have extraor- 
dinary difficulty in understanding 
the investigators’ English. 

In New York this tax evasion is 
widespread. So says a banker who 
has wide knowledge of these 
people’s ways. 


But How About the Audience? 


NCIDENTAL to an interview 

with Trotzky a writer tells 
in the “New York Times” of how 
that same evening the Soviet war 
minister made a_ speech that 
lasted seven hours. 

“He talked * * * first in Ger- 
man,” the Times man says, “then 
he translated his speech into 
French and later he translated it 
into Russian. When he had fin- 
ished he showed hardly any ex- 
haustion.” 


Walking Delegates of Big Business 


OW comes Moses Mosessohn 

into the limelight. He has 
been elected Supreme Dictator of 
the Associated Dress Industries of 
America which is the title of the 
organization embracing the large 
manufacturing concerns that make 
women’s dresses. Mr. Mosessohn 
isn’t a dressmaker. He is a law- 
yer. But he is to get $50,000 a 
year for making up the minds of 
the big dressmakers on matters 
of policy, just as Kenesaw Moun- 
tain Landis gets a young. fortune 
for doing the heavy thinking for 
the baseball barons and Will Hays 
gets a king’s ransom as official 
kalsominer of what the British call 
the cinema and as Augustus 
Thomas does for the theatrical 
managers and so on. 

The men in Big Business may 
not appreciate it but what they are 
doing is nothing more than union 
labor has done in the form of the 
walking delegate or business 
agent or what we see in subli- 
mated style in the person of Sam 
Gompers. 


By Richard Spillane 


One of troubles the business 
men have is in selecting fitting 
titles for their hired overlords. 
“Dictator” is being overworked. 
“Czar” used to mean much but not 
now. The Ku Klux Klan has a fine 
list from which selection might be 
made. There’s something snappy 
in a name like Supreme Cyclops. 


Long Chins and Stenographers 


R. J. M. FITZGERALD, of 
Chicago, told the delegates 
attending the convention of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federaton to beware of the soft, 
rounded variety of girl in choosing 
a stenographer. Study the chin 
of the lady who is to put down in 
pot hooks what you say, he in- 
sisted. . 
“If a girl has a long, pointed 
chin, high cheek bones and a large 
forehead,” he said, “she is the ideal 
girl to do stenographic work. A 
large forehead denotes _intelli- 
gence. High cheek bones indicate 
‘pep. And a long, pointed chin 
denotes ability to think and act.” 
Dr. Fitzgerald may be right. We 
don’t know. But the average boss 
after looking day after day at a 
stenographer with high cheek 
bones and a long pointed chin 
would be likely to fire her and hire 
one with dimples just to rest his 
eyes. 


Negro Migration to the North 


N one “Jim Crow” car on an 

Atlantic Coast Line train bound 
north there were 78 negro pas- 
sengers. At one of the stations 
another car fully loaded with ne- 
gro men and women was added. 
They had tickets for Philadelphia 
and New York. The conductor 
said he never knew a time when 
so many negroes were migrating 
to the North. 

The demand for labor in the 
North together with the curtail- 
ment of immigration is the ex- 
planation. How the South is go- 
ing to fare for farm hands with 
this tremendous drain on its sup- 
ply remains to be seen. 


Possibly the Judge Isn’t Married’ 


AN wants but little here be- 
low and usually gets it. But 
certainly he should have the right to 
what money he has in his pockets. 
It seems not. At least he has not 
if his better half can abstract it. 
Mrs. Nellie Deruban, of Yon- 
kers, was arrested on complaint of 
her husband who said she filched 
it from his purge while he slept. 


“A wife has an inalienable right 
to take her husband’s money if she 
needs it,” Judge Rosenwasser de- 
cided. “Case dismissed.” 


27% of Cars for 4% of Freight 


N 1922 approximately 27 per 
cent. of the freight equipment 

of the railroads of the United 
States was used in hauling 4 per 
cent. of the freight. 

No wonder we hear of shortage 
of cars. 

Nothing in the transportation 
business is more grotesque than 
the system, or lack of system, in 
the handling of “1. c. 1.” freight in 
this country. 

Adoption of some such method 
as has been in operation on the 
railroads of Great. Britain for 
many years probably would effect 
a saving of scores of millions of 
dollars annually, but for some rea- 
son no earnest effort ever has 
been made in this direction. 

We are a generation in advance 
of the British in the economical 
handling of bulk freight and a 
generation behind them in the 
hauling of package goods. 


More Proofs of Thrift 


UILDING and Loan Associa- 
tion men and savings bank 
officials report more evidences of 
thrift now than at any time since 
the war. Deposits and new ac- 
counts in January were unusually 
good, possibly the best for any 
January in years. 

Drug store proprietors, particu- 
larly those with small establish- 
ments, say prohibition has been a 
blessing for them. Formerly they 
had to extend considerable credit 
and had difficulty in collecting 
even small accounts. Now their 
soda counter business is large. 

One drug man says glowingly: 
“There was a time when it was 
rare for me to have to give change 
for a $5 bill. Now it is not unus- 
ual for me to have to make change 
for a $10 or a $20 note.” 





The higher up in life that a man 
goes, the more necessary it be- 
comes that he shall co-operate 
with other men. Any man’s suc- 
cess depends largely upon the ef- 
forts of others, and anyone who 
is not willing to share his success 
with these others very seldom has 
much success to share.—Winthrop 
Mason. 


* * * 

Every well-established firm makes 
its profit out of a part of what it 
saves the public—Samuel Turner. 
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Work With Us 


“Forbes” wants its readers to col- 
laborate, to be co-workers, in the 
making of this page. If you will 
send us sparkling “Thoughts,” we 
will send a copy of “Forbes Epi- 
grams” to each person whose con- 
tribution is printed. Please state 
clearly source of quotation and 
name of author. Names of winning 
contributors will be printed. No 
contributions will be returned, un- 
less stamped and addressed envelope 
is enclosed. 














The secrets of happiness and lon- 
gevity, in my judgment, are to cherish 
and cultivate cheerful, hopeful and 
buoyant spirits. If you haven’t them, 
create them. Enjoy things as they 
are. The raggedest person I ever saw 
was a Turkish peasant standing in 
the field, clothed in bits of old car- 
pet. He was laughing hilariously at 
our well clothed party. The combina- 
of color and humor made him a thing 
of beauty, if not a joy forever. 

Let us never lose our faith in 
human nature, no matter how often 
we are deceived. Do not let decep- 
tions destroy confidence in the real, 
honest goodness, generosity, human- 
ity and friendship that exist in the 
world. They are overwhelmingly in 
the majority—Chauncey M. Depew. 

x * * 


Some scientists claim that gold can 
be made of a combination of other 
substances. A combination of energy 
and perseverance has always given 
good results.—Field News. 


* * * 


It is well now and then for each 
man to take an inventory of what 
he himself has done. What have you 
done? Have you done something for 
the world’s advancement or have you 
just trailed along?—Henry L. Do- 
herty. 

* * * 

We need some one to believe in us 
—if we do well, we want our work 
commended, our faith corroborated. 
The individual who thinks well of 
you, who keeps his mind on your 

qualities, and does not look for 
aws, is your friend. Who is my 
brother? I'll tell you: he is the one 
who recognizes the good in me.— 
Elbert Hubbard. 
* * * 


He who can take advice is some- 
times greater than he who can give 
it—Von Kreebel. 





Post-Mortems 


(Specially written for “Forbes’”’) 
By Ted Olson 
After the dust of the battle is blown 
away, 
After you're licked—and you 
know that you are— 
Why bother counting the chances 
you’ve thrown away ; 
Framing up reasons why you didn’t 
star? 
What if your errors indeed were ex- 
cusable ; 
Victory matters; all else is a jest. 
Master the lessons you think may be 
usable 
Next time you fight—and forget 
ali the rest! 


It’s victory counts; never doubt it. 
Success is the measure of men. 
If you’re walloped, don’t argue 
about it! 
Get up, and go at it again! 


Why pause to delve in the profitless 
mystery 
If you’d done otherwise what 
might have been? 
Why try to fathom what’s now 
ancient history, 
When just ahead are new battles 
to win? 
Take your defeat and be making the 
best of it; 
Don’t try to argue it out thus 
and so; 
Master your lesson—and bother the 
rest of it; 
Let the post-mortems and alibis go! 


If you’re licked there’s no use to 
deny it, 
Though you talk till you’re blue 
in the face, 
Let this be your creed, and stand 
by it; 
The horse that comes first wins 
the race! 





Get all you can; save all you can; 
an@ give all you can.—John Wesley. 
* * * 


Of the twelve men comprising the 
President, Vice-President, and Cab- 
inet, nine have earned their way in 
life without economic inheritance 
and eight of them started with manual 
labor.—Herbert Hoover. 

* * * 


Trying to do business without ad- 
vertising is like a man winking at a 
girl in the dark.—Roycroft. 






During the coming year thousands 
of men will go far forward on the 
road to success. Others will just hold 
their own or will slip behind. 

Some will stumble and slip on the 
rough spots and others will find the 
sides of the road more inviting than 
the middle. 

Some will figure that success is not 
worth the effort and will turn back, 
perhaps when they have almost 


" won it. 


What are you going to do? Will 
you be one of those to whom the year 
will mean little or will you stay in 
the middle of the road and travel it 
with the determination to make 1923 
a year of real progress? 

Success doesn’t happen. It comes 
to those who are willing to work for 
it, study for it, and meet the obstacles 
that stand in the way of it.—N. C. R. 
Sales Record. 

* = 6 


The Little Things 


The tallest building in the world 
was built out of ‘the profits of five and 
ten-cent sales. 

The largest private income is cred- 
ited to a man who made automo- 
biles with less waste of time and ma- 
terial than any other manufacturer. 

The National League franchise in 
Chicago was paid for through sales of 
gum at a penny a stick. 

The discovery that 17 drops of sol- 
der and not 18 were needed in closing 
a can saved an oil company $40,000 
in one year. 

Small details are not obstacles to be 
walked around, but steps to be used 
in getting up. Small tasks can be 
made the best training for subsequent 
responsibilities. Study the life of a 
man who has become an outstand- 
ing success and you will find that he 
began by doing the little things well 
—and never broke the habit.—The 
Lamp. 





A Text 


Wx unto him that builieth his 
‘ house by unrighteousness, 
and his chambers by wrong, that 
useth his neighbour's service 
without mages, and giveth him 
rs for his work.—Feremiah 
713. 


Sent in by Lambertus Touw, 
48 Struyk Avenue, Paterson, 
N. J. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams’ is 
— to senders of texts 
used. 
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New-Type Executive, Wizard of Plants and Markets 






looking forward to visiting her 
parents at New Year. The new 
president of the company didn’t 
feel that inventory could be taken 
properly without him; so he 
planned to have it completed be- 
fore he left on the midnight train. 
The work was duly finished, but he 
was mortified to find that the 
books didn’t balarice. 

He debated with himself whether 
it would be right for him to leave 
under such circumstances. Duty 
—at least what he regarded as 
duty—won. And he trudged to the 
station to cancel his tickets. 

Incidentally, on his way back, he 
walked through 19th street, then a 
dark, unfrequented place, his head 
down, his hands in his overcoat 
pockets, to protect them from the 
bitter cold. He felt utterly de- 
jected and disgusted both over his 
business catastrophe (as he saw it) 
and over disappointing -his wife. 
Suddenly he was pounced upon by 
two thugs—who probably had seen 
him pocket the ticket and Pullman 
money at the station. He hit out 
with all his might and sent one of 
them sprawling in the gutter. At 
the same time he yelled for help. 
The thugs were so taken aback by 
the fight he put up and the noise 
he raised that they fled. 

The attack not only aroused Mr. 
Swope’s fighting blood, but it ban- 
ished all his moping. Like many 
men who have made their mark in 
the world, Swope then drew and 
has always drawn, inspiration and 
redoubled vigor from difficulties 
and crises. He hadn’t been home 
an hour when the comptroller ar- 
rived with the news that the mis- 


take in the inventory had been dis- 


covered and that everything tal- 
lied perfectly. The next day the 
Swope family journeyed East. 


Promotions Come Rapidly 


From then on Mr. Swope’s pro- 
motion was rapid. Offers to trans- 
fer him to other points came along 
from time to time, but on each 
occasion he elected to stay where 
he was and carry on intensive de- 
velopment of the business. More- 
over, he had entered, with charac- 
teristic vigor, into civic activities 
and was doing much to give his 
native city proper public play- 
grounds, public baths and so forth. 
In 1904 his territory was greatly 
extended, to include Cincinnati 
and other important centers. He 
and his wife agreed that the only 
move that would be worth making 
would be to Chicago or the East. 

Sure enough, President Barton 
sent for him and offered him the 





(Continued from page 460) 


general management of the com- 
pany’s power apparatus business, 
including designing, engineering, 
manufacturing, and sales. Mr. 
Swope discerned an opportunity 
tor great development in this field, 
and he accordingly accepted. He 
made good in a very large way. 

Mr. Barton’s right-hand man 
was Harry Thayer, who was devel- 
oping the New York factory into 
a bigger concern than the parent 
plant in Chicago. Early in 1908, 
Mr. Thayer was made general 
manager of the whole company. 
About the first thing he did was 
to invite Swope to dinner and then 
ask him to outline his ideas on 
how the selling end of the business 
could best be organized to insure 
the most rapid yet at the same 
time sound and profitable growth. 
“Being young,” relates Mr. Swope, 
“T went right ahead and unfolded 
my ideas. Before I was through I 
rather think I had, to use a mod- 
ern slangy expression, ‘said a 
mouthful.’ ” 


Develops Foreign Field 


When it came Mr. Thayer’s tutn 
to speak, what he said was: “How 
would you like to become general 
sales manager?” Although his 
breath was almost taken away, 
Swope managed to voice a prompt 
and enthusiastic acceptance. Mr. 
Thayer next asked where the sell- 
ing headquarters ought to be and 
Swope said, “New York.” 

Swope first concentrated upon 
completely reorganizing the com- 
mercial structure at home, and he 
succeeded in increasing sales re- 
markably—and in increasing pro- 
fits; at no stage of his career has 
he overlooked the fundamental ne- 
cessity of realizing a net profit. 

By 1910 he felt foot-free to cross 
the Atlantic to study the com- 
pany’s possibilities in Europe. It 
had always been accepted that con- 
ditions were so different abroad 
that any principles or practices 
that might work in the United 
States might not be applicable else- 
where. Swope’s investigations ex- 
ploded this notion. There were 
differences in customs, yes. But 
differences in underlying princi- 
ples, in fundamentals, in the human 
equation, no. 

The shrewd American executive 
wasn’t content to skim trade jour- 
nals or merely to talk with leaders 
of the electrical industry in Eu- 
rope. He personally delved for the 
basic facts. He would penetrate 


the basements of hotels, public 
buildings, and other large struc- 
tures and fall a-talking to the en- 





gineers and mechanics. He visited 
different factories and watched 
how operations were conducted. 
He gathered all the information he 
could about the total consumption, 
the total use of things electrical, 
and made calculations as to the po- 
tential absorptive powers in the 
different districts and different 
countries. 

Was it astonishing that the man 
who went at things thus thorough- 
ly should shortly be placed in en- 
tire charge of all the Western 
Electric’s foreign factories and in- 
ternational activities? 

This first foreign trip marked 
another turning-point in the career 
of Gerard Swope, for it was the 
phenomenal record he made as a 
creator and upbuilder of interna- 
tion markets that caused the Gen- 
eral Electric Company to annex 
him ‘years later. 

In 1912, in 1913, in 1914, Mr. 
Swope journeyed overseas, ex- 
panding and expanding and ex- 
panding Western Electric’s opera- 
tions. By this time he had made 
headway in evolving principles and 
practices in commercial work 
which put it on virtually an engi- 
neering basis, with as exact meth- 
ods of determination and measure- 
ment as used in the engineering 
profession. 

Whereas engineers had always 
despised commercial work, Swope, 
himself a graduate of the greatest 
engineering university in America, 
inculcated into the minds of en- 
gineers and salesmen alike that en- 
gineering principles could be ap- 
plied to the surveying and the ser- 
ving of markets, potential and ex- 
istent. (I have read an address 
made by Mr. Swope on this sub- 
ject, and it bristles with mathe- 
matical equations, going to the 
very roots of this matter of first 
gauging and measuring, and then 
supplying the new markets.) 


Cited for War Work 


On a visit to the Orient in 1917 
Mr. Swope organized a Western 
Electric Company in China, owned 
partly by the Chinese Government, 
and for the aggressive, construc- 
tive work he did in Japan, he was 
decorated by the Emperor with the 
Order of the Rising Sun. 

America having entered the 
World War, Swope was ambitious 
to get into war work immediately 
he returned from the Far East. He 
didn’t have long to wait. Edward 
R. Stettinius, J. P. Morgan & 
Company’s right-hand man in or- 
ganizing the production of war ma- 
terials for the Allies, was then As- 
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Main banking room of the Scott County 
Savings Bank, of Davenport, lowa—one of 
the most beautiful banks in the country. 
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The National Cash Register 
used at the collections window. 
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. ff finds that National Cash Registers save time, 
reduce detail work, and increase the efficiency 
of its employees 


HE Scott County Savings Bank, of Davenport, Iowa, 

for the past three years has been using two especially 
built National Cash Registers. One register is used at the 
collections window and the other register is used at the 
window where savings account deposits are received. 


At the end of the day these registers automatically furnish 
the bank with separate totals for each one of the divisions 


into which the receipts from collections and savings are 
divided. s 


The following extract from a letter recently received from 
the cashier of this bank shows that the registers have proved 
to be profitable investments: 


“In using your machines we have dispensed with a 
great deal of detail work. They give us a simple 
and concise record of all transactions. The registers 
make our employees more efficient, as they know the 
machines will prove their mistakes. In this manner 
the registers are wonderful time savers.” 


A letter to Dayton or a phone call to our nearest representative 
will bring any banking house full information regarding 
National Cash Registers. 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio : 


Offices in all the principal cities of the world 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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sistant Secretary of War, and he 
called Swope to Washington. A 
conference was held with General 
Goethals, who was in charge of the 
supply department of the army, 
and Swope was asked to draw up 
a plan for reorganizing the whole 
supply system. 

Just as Mr. Thayer asked Swope 
to become general sales manager 
to carry out the sales plan Swope 
had outlined to him, so General 
Goethals asked Swope to become 
his right-hand man, as Assistant 
Director of Purchase, Storage and 
Traffic. Swope’s hours while in 
the War Department were from 9 
A. M. to 11 P. M., with overtime 
every day. For the priceless ser- 
vice he rendered America clear 
through to the armistice he was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal by the President, the cita- 
tion reading: 

For exceptionally meritorious and 
distinguished service. As one of 
the principal advisers and assist- 
ants to the Director of Purchase, 
Storage and Traffic, he accomplished 
the task of working out the detailed 
plan for bringing under one head, 
the direction and supervision of pro- 
curement, storage and issue of all 
commodities, and articles of equip- 
ment and supply needed for the 
Army. It was due to his foresight, 
ability, energy and loyal co-opera- 
tion, that the procurement program 
for the great Army of 1918 was suc- 
cessfully planned, and he assisted 
materially in carrying it into effect, 
thereby contributing directly to the 
success of the military program. 

The French Government made 
him a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. 

It is interesting to note that 
General Lord, who is now Director 
of the Budget, was the man Swope 
was instrumental in having ap- 
pointed as Director of Finance in 
his department during the war. 


Joins General Electric 


Gradually leaders in the electri- 
cal industry had become more and 
more impressed by the magnitude, 
the aggressiveness, and the finan- 
cial soundness of the work con- 
ducted by Gerard Swope, both at 
home and in foreign fields, It was 
entirely logical, therefore, that, the 
war over, the biggest electric en- 
terprise of them all, the General 
Electric Company, should reach 
out and grab him. He became 
president of the International Gen- 
eral Electric Company, which had 
been organized to take over all the 
export business and all the foreign 
interests of the parent company. 

Mr. Swope’s only dealings with 
the General Electric Company be- 
fore then—apart from his sum- 
mer’s work as a laborer—took the 
form of negotiations for the sale 
of Western Electric power appara- 
tus to it, and on that occasion the 
buyers had declared that he made 
a stiff bargain! At that, however, 


when arbitrators were named in 
connection with a contract Gen- 
eral Electric had for supplying 
shells to Russia, when Russia se- 
lected the King of England, Gen- 
eral Electric chose Gerard Swope. 

It took Mr. Swope only from 
i919 to May, 1922, to climb from 
the presidency of the International 
General Electric Company to the 
presidency of the parent organiza- 
tion itself. In this relatively short 
time, however, he had accomplished 
much, 


Believes in Getting Together 


And travel! Almost the first 
thing he did after the formation 
of the I. G. E. in January, 1919, was 
to leave for the Orient. He was 
home only three weeks when he 


‘left for a trip to Europe which 


kept him busy abroad until the 
week before Christmas. In the 
following year he twice visited 
Europe, and in January, 1921, on 
receiving word that the. president 
of the Japan company had died, he 
started across the Pacific, although 
he had been home only thrce 
weeks. 

And so he went right along, ex- 
cept that in November, 1920, he re- 
versed the usual order, and called 
an international conference here of 
representatives of all their foreign 
companies, the attendance includ- 
ing Officials from twenty-three dif- 
ferent countries. 

Now President Swope is busily 
studying and planning the expan- 
sion of General Electric’s activities 
both at home and abroad, its pro- 
duction activities and problems, as 
well as its distribution problems 
and plans. 

It was rather characteristic of 
his habit of going to the bottom 
of things that the first thing he 
did, as president, was to visit the 
company’s different plants, rub- 
bing shoulders with as many of the 
workers as possible, and getting all 
the foremen together and having a 
heart-to-heart talk with them upon 
the importance of treating their 
people courteously, considerately, 
humanely, and holding sessions 
with superintendents, managers, 
engineers, executives, etc., so that 
he might become better acquainted 
with them and they might become 
better acquainted ‘with him and 
with his ideas of how a vast busi- 
ness organization must be run to- 
day in order properly to discharge 
its responsibilities alike to em- 
ployees, stockholders, and the 
public. 

He next turned his attention to 
the selling force, where he was 
just as much at home as he was in 
talking to the factory people, see- 
ing that he had spent years in both 
the production and distribution 
ends of the business. The pith of 
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President Swope’s counsel to each 
and every employee was that 
everyone must keep always in the 
forefront of his mind that, no mat- 
ter what the employee’s position, 
he typified and represented the 
great General Electric Company in 
the eyes and minds of others. So 
that it behooved them all to do 
nothing to lower, but everything 
within their power to enhance the 
reputation, the record, and the 
success of their company. 

Mr. Swope has a wonderfully 
fine family, a daughter and four 
sons. Mr. Swope’s only brother, 
Herbert Bayard Swope, has also 
been notably successful, and is now 
executive editor of the New York 
“World.” They had the right kind 
of father. 





"Em Get Your 
Goat! 
UITE a few years before I hap- 
pened along—in 1844, to be 
exact—when Samuel Morse brought 
his invention, the telegraph, to the 
attention of Congress with the idea 
of having a sum of money appropri- 
ated so that a test line might be built, 
the beautifully bewhiskered gentle- 
men laughed right out loud—ha! ha! 
just like that. 

One Senator with a wonderful 
sense of humor showed his contempt 
by making a motion that an appropri- 
ation also be made to build a railroad 
to the moon. 

But Morse hung on and finally 
$30,000 was appropriated. The first 
telegraph line was built between Bal- 
timore and Washington, and that stir- 
ring message, “What Hath God 
Wrought!” flashed over the wires in 
dots and dashes. 

It has ever been thus. Every man 
with an idea far ahead of his times 
has had to suffer his way to succéss. 
To my mind, inventors are greater 
heroes than warriors. It takes more 
real courage to pull off an untried 
chemical experiment than it does to 
pull the trigger before the other 
fellow does. 

And so, if you’ve got a better way 
of doing the thing, hang on. “They 
say” will dub you a lunatic. Figura- 
tively, you’ll be hooted out of exist- 
ence. Literally, you’ll be looked upon 
as a bit “queer.” Men who can’t 
understand what you’re driving at 
will discredit you. We always belittle 
what we can’t understand. 

But if you’re made of the right 
stuff, you’ll smile to yourself and lock 
up your goat securely. You'll plod 
right on. You'll see what the rest 
can’t even imagine. You'll work and 
you'll sweat and you’ll have faith and 
you’ll—zwin ! 

God is on the side of the man with 
an idea and the courage to see it 
through.—Jerome P. Fleishman, in 
“Uncle Jerry Says.” 


Don’t Let 
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“He 


has a pull” 


LET Us FACE frankly this 
question of “Pull.” 


It does exist in business. The 
President of a Company hires 
the son of a trusted friend. 
Why? Not merely because the 
young man is the son of a 
friend; but because the Presi- 
dent believes that good blood 
will tell. 


A Yale graduate, who is a 
general manager, hires a 
Yale graduate as an assistant. 
Why? Not merely because 
the younger man is a Yale 
man, but because the general 
manager believes that training 
will tell. 


N Cincinnati the Board of Directors of a financial institution 
was considering several men for the position of Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager. The successful applicant—the man 
who now holds that coveted position—has written an account of 
his interview with the Board of Directors. 


“I stated my experience,” he writes, “and added that I 
had completed the Modern Business Course of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 


“I then learned that several members of the Board were 
subscribers to the Institute. They evidently knew that the 
knowledge obtained from the Course and Service gives a 
man a thoro grasp of the controlling forces of business, and 
fits him to hold a responsible executive position. At any” 
rate, I was selected. . .. ” 


There are men in Cincinnati who say of this man: “He has a 
pull with the Directors.” They are right. But the “pull” is a 
perfectly legitimate one. The Directors, who owe a part of their 
success to the training of the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
picked him because they believed that the same training had 
made him a man whose judgment they could trust. 


This does not mean that every man who completes the Insti- 
tute Course is “taken care of” in business. Business does not 
“take care of” anybody. It does mean, however, that with the 
knowledge and self-confidence that this training gives, you have 


Canadian Address, C.P.R. Bldg., Toronto; Australian Address, 42 Hunter St., Sydney 





From a drawiny by J. Henry 


an added asset—a favorable intro- 
duction to the 200,000 worth-while 
men who are enrolled with you. 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
makes no exaggerated claims and at- 
tempts to exert no pressure. It asks 
simply for the privilege of laying 
the full facts before thoughtful men. 
The facts are contained in a 118-page 
booklet entitled “Forging Ahead in 
Business.” 


Reading it may be the means of 
bringing you in touch with men 
who will vastly widen your oppor- 
tunities for success. 
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Business 


Profits 


Many a business man has the 
qualities of a great executive. He 
might perhaps develop into a 
Schwab or a Wanamaker, but for 
one drawback—his worries. 


He worries —why? Because his 
business life is spent in guessing. 


Why guess in 


business? 


Every time you guess, you gamble. 
Every timeyou gamble youworry. 
Every time you worry you lose 
time—you lose efficiency. 

But you can cut the guessing and 
the worry out of your business. 


The statistical 


method 


Babson Statistical Organization 
will assist you. The idea is found- 
edonthe simple plan, of gathering, 
step by step, the statistical facts 
about a business proposition and 
then proceeding :—safely, sanely, 
sure-footedly. The method was 
first applied to stocks and bonds 
to reduce the elements of chance 
ininvestments. Itisexpanded now 
to apply to every line of merchan- 
dising and manu facture. 

We gather statistics from every 
corner of the globe—on export 
trade opportunities, on local trade, 
on market conditions, fluctua- 
tions in prices, supplies of com- 
modities, and forecast of demand. 


Safer profits— how? 
Thus our clients are given facts, 
not guesses; figures, not opinions. 
They know what’s coming and they 
plan accordingly. 

Will you investigate this, the 
inductive method of conducting 
business? It will mean bigger, es- 
pecially safer profits; money in the 
pocket of every executive. 

And it will mean more: it will open 
a new vista. It will mean a ew, 
easier, happier, better way of living 
our business lives. 


Booklet on Request 
Copy of booklet, “Steady Profits,” ex- 
biatning the Babson camebede of busi- 
besentto interested executives 
tis. \. out the st gaa now. No 
ge. No obligation. 








Write the Babson Statistical Or- 
ganization, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Mass., as follows: Please send me 
acopy of 
Booklet 035, 
“Steady Profits’’ 


Ey Ge 
Menticn of “Forbes” insures good service 














leaders in different industries have cau- 
tioned members against drastic raising 
of prices. 

Even when the news from Europe 
was most sensational, neither the se- 
curity nor the foreign exchange market 
betrayed nervous demoralization, a cir- 
cumstance regarded as peculiarly sig- 
nificant and encouraging in the highest 
circles. 


- Calm View of Europe 


Perhaps I should: have devoted a 
greater part of this article to discussing 
the Ruhr. But since events there are 
liable to change completely overnight, 
it were useless to devote columns to 
speculating on the outcome. All that 
need be said here is this: 

A financial and economic crisis in 
Germany has been inevitable as a conse- 
quence of the Government’s. unre- 
strained printing of paper currency 
which steadily decreased in purchasing 
power. This policy, accounted clever 
by those who adopted it, has enabled 
Germany virtually to wipe out her war 
debts and to inveigle the deluded citi- 
zens of other countries throughout the 
world into exchanging their good money 
for her worthless paper. But such tac- 
tics were foredoomed to end in disaster. 

Whether France was ill-advised or 
well-advised in taking the extremely 
drastic measures she has taken to com- 
pel Germany to meet her reparation 
obligations, the fact which now counts 
is that she has taken these drastic 
measures and, as I heard one man re- 
mark the other day, “If France with- 
draws now, she will have lost the war.” 

All we can do, apparently, is watch 
and wait. Either Germany or France 
will shortly have to seek a way out. 


Government’s Policy Shortsighted 


In common with many other citizens 
who try to take the broadest possible 
view of things, who try to think inter- 
nationally, I have for a long time felt 
that our Government’s wishy-washy for- 
eign “policy” was shortsighted and that 
helpful action would be delayed until too 
late. At this critical stage it may be 
best for Washington to keep its hands 
off. One consolation is that France’s 
precipitate action can hardly fail to 
bring the European situation to a head 
of some kind before long. 

Then Washington is likely to offer its 
services, seeing that the majority of 
voters in the Middlewest and West ap- 
pear to have awakened to the fact that 
it does matter at least a little whether 
Europe is or is not able to buy our 
surplus wheat, meats and other prod- 
ucts of the farm. 

I still feel that if our financial leaders, 
our business leaders, our political lead- 
ers and our labor leaders exercise 
prudence and moderation, keeping 
prominently in view the need for hold- 
ing prices within bounds, we can main- 
tain for quite some time at least, 
reasonably satisfactory activity. 


WHAT THE 
, LEADERS SAY 


(Continued from page 451) 
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Views of Leaders 


The unification of entire industries 
under single heads was presented as a 
great economic need by Charles M. 
Schwab at the twenty-fifth annual din- 
ner of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association. “I believe in the expansion 
of industries to the utmost,” said Mr. 
Schwab. “The idea of the United States 
Steel Corporation was advanced by me 
as an economic need, and I believe it 
should be still larger. As an economic 
question it would be good if all com- 
panies were united into one. We found 
when we absorbed the Lackawanna 
Company that simply by the unification 
of. the offices and other activities that 
could be done for both companies by a 
single agent just as easily as an indepen- 
dent one working for each we have been 
able to save from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 
already.” 

Mr. Schwab predicted that the United 
States would be the workshop of the 
world, and that the outlook for indus- 
try was never so good as at present. 


The Reparations Problem 


John McHugh, president of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of New York, who also addressed 
the bankers, intimated that a loan 
to Germany will be made as soon as 
(1) a reparations sum is fixed within 
Germany’s ability to pay, and (2) Euro- 
pean governments give assurance that 
they will henceforth devote their ener- 
gies to the pursuits of peace. Said Mr. 
McHugh: “Both the question of the 
German reparations and of the Inter- 
Allied debts occupy a leading place in 
determining the future of the economic 
progress of civilized nations. In all 
fairness we must recognize the simple 
justice of a large part of the present 
French claims. Even the most ardent 
well-wishers of France must see, how- 
ever, that Germany’s ability and willing- ‘ 
ness to meet the indemnity obligations 
have not been increased by what has 
taken place. Military occupation may 
force Germany to certain terms, but in- 
demnity payments are matters of busi- 
ness and finance, and these respond to 
laws which go deeper than simple mili- 
tary occupation.” 


Favors Hughes’ Plan 


Irving T: Bush, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, warned France against start- 
ing a new war. “The world cannot sit 
by and see another European war upon 
the heels of the last,” said Mr. Bush. 
“It is unthinkable, and the leaders of 
this and other nations will be forever 
disgraced if every effort be not used to 
prevent such a tragedy.” Mr. Bush is 
an advocate of the plan for the appoint- 
ment of a commission of business men 
and bankers to determine Germany’s 
ability to pay reparations, along the line 
suggested some time ago by Secretary 
of State Hughes. “Military measures 
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have failed to bring order out of chaos 
in Continental Europe,” said Mr. Bush. 
“Political efforts have failed, too. They 
were doomed to failure because the fact 
had not been recognized that the prob- 
lem is neither military nor political, but 
economic. It is time business men were 
given a chance to try their hand.” 

Frank R. Briggs, president of the Na- 
tional Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, Inc., 
in his annual message, predicted a pros- 
perous year for the industry. “The. out- 
look for 1923,” he said, “is excellent 
for business as a whole. Business fail- 
ures are reported as progressively fewer 
in number. The boot and shoe industry 
is well over both the inflation and de- 
pression, and only an unusual event will 
check its present general progress.” 


Farmers and Railroads 


“No class of producers,” says Samuel 
M. Felton, president of the Chicago 
Great Western Railroad, “is losing more 
by the inability of the railroads to 
handle all the freight offered to them 
than the farmers. The greatest need of 
the farmers and other producers and 
shippers at present is not lower rates, 
but more transportation. They cannot 
ship all the products that they produce 
now. Their loss from shortage of trans- 
portation is far greater than from in- 
creased rates.” 


Judge Elbert H. Gary, head of the 
United States Steel Corporation, de- 
clared that if he had the power to re- 
adjust all price levels in industry rea- 
sonably, he could install the eight-hour 
day in steel manufacturing without 
hardship to any one or increasing the 
pricc of steel. 


“Our workmen are not getting any 
more than they need and it would be a 
hardship to cut them, either by reducing 
wages or hours,” he said. “Some work- 
men are getting more than their share. 

“Germany and France are getting 
back to the twelve-hour day, because 
they must produce and compete with us, 
and there is agitation in England to the 
same end. It comes down to this: The 
price of an eight-hour day would be 
more than business would pay.” 


Wiens Aigelait Coils ‘Abuse 


Declaring that happenings in the busi- 
ness world during 1923 will depend upon 
the manner in which credit is used, the 
Administrative Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men issued 
a statement placing stress on the dan- 
gers attendant with credit for specula- 
tive purposes and insisted that credit 
should be used alone for legitimate en- 
terprises. 

“To-day credit is in a very much bet- 
ter situation than it was a year ago,” 
says Curtis R. Burnett, chairman of the 
committee. “We lay it down, however, 
as an infallible doctrine, that what will 
happen in 1923 shall depend upon the 
manner in which credit is used. If pru- 
dently liberated for constructive enter- 
prise, there will be a control of costs 
and prices that will bring these factors 
within the nation’s buying power and 
produce a stability and evenness in the 
flow of trade. The year will be bris- 
tling with opportunities for skillful and 
devoted work.” 
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HE New York Trust Company offers 

to corporations, firms and individuals, a 
thoroughly modern and complete commer- 
cial banking service, including a highly de- 
veloped credit information service which is 
available to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those cn- 
gaged in foreign trade. These include for- 
eign credit information and current data 
bearing upon foreign markets and trade 
opportunities. 
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and corporate trusts. 
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Odd Lots 


By purchasing a diversified 
list of well seasoned securi- 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Has Market’s Sturdy Action Won Too Many 
Friends? Two Views of the Bull Position 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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P ERHAPS the worst thing that can 
be said about the stock market is 
that its sturdy action is winning too 
many friends—too many bulls. 

Those who gave ear to the sensational 
press accounts of the “massing of Ger- 
man troops” following the French inva- 
sion of the Ruhr, those who felt that re- 
covery from the November break had 
been too rapid to stand the test of 
profit-taking, and those who were disap- 
pointed in their belief that the turning 
of the year would exert some immediate 
magic influence upon general business 
were almost too easily converted to the 
constructive side of the market. Not 
often are quick converts strong of faith; 
so that an old-fashioned “February 
thaw” might bring wholesale desertions 
of market positions. 

But there can be no belittling of the 
market’s strength under trying circum- 
stances. When the alarm over France’s 
determined step was greatest, newsies 
selling a scare-head evening sheet were 
stirring the echoes of Wall Street with 
their cries of “Germany declares war!” 
Under the onslaught of alarmist cables 
and gossip the actual decline amounted 
to only two points in round numbers in 
the average of fifty stocks. And within 
two or three days the market recovered 
nearly all of this loss. 

Although Wall Street is so nearly 
unanimous in its favorable view of the 
market’s future there are two sets of 
explanations for the stability of prices. 
One group of bulls is convinced that 
the market held in the face of bad news 
from Europe because even the worst 
that could happen there could have but 
little effect upon our domestic business 
and that, therefore, stock dealings are a 
direct reflection of improved business 
conditions at home and the expectation 
that good earnings will continue for at 
least the first six months of this year. 
The other group of bulls believes that 
the market’s strength has its basis in 
conviction that Europe is now passing 
through its darkest hour and is headed 


1922 1923 





for settlement of reparation and inter- 
Allied debt problems, to be followed by 
an era of impressive reconstruction, 

Since both these views contributed to 
market support, neither can be ignored, 
That we are justified in continuing our 
speculative jubilation over our own well- 
being is perhaps shown with sufficient 
conviction by such developments as 
these: in one week American investors 
took care of approximately a quarter of 
a billion of new securities, and in the 
first three weeks of 1923 the total ab- 
sorption was nearly two-thirds of a bil- 
lion dollars; for the first week of 1923 
loadings of railroad freight cars were 
22 per cent. larger than loadings in the 
corresponding week in 1922; fears of 
another coal strike in the spring have 
almost entirely subsided; January steel 
ingot production will probably exceed 
the 40,000,000-ton rate established in Oc: 
tober, November, and December; pre- 
liminary earnings statements and official 
forecasts—especially with regard to steel 
companies—indicate that earning power 
is recovering rapidly in the wake of in- 
creased activity; the list of dividend re- 
sumptions and increases is_ steadily 
growing; and the upward movement in 
cotton continues. . 

Of course, the foregoing presents only 
the favorable side of the situation at 
home. On the unfavorabe side there 
are some developments to which the 
market must soon or late give heed. 
For instance: advances in raw material 
prices, along with wage increases, 
threaten to cut into the profits of the 
manufacturer; as capacity production is 
approached, the labor supply is grad- 
ually becoming a more pressing prob- 
lem; confidence is lacking in the wisdom 
of recent sharp price advances, and 
there is a growing feeling that inflation 
is already pretty far advanced; the effi- 
ciency of labor is reported to be again 
on the wane; and there is doubt as to 
the ability of the investment market to 
digest, without some inconvenience, the 
record-breaking repast of new security 
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offerings. Should the market run into a 
“February thaw,” this side of the pic- 
ture would be given more attention. 

On the theory that Wall Street is al- 
ways more concerned with the future 
and what it is likely to bring forth than 
with the known developments of the 
present, the writer is inclined to favor 
the viewpoint that stresses the prospect 
of an early and lasting settlement of the 
European turmoil, 

In the stock market the most favor- 
able buying opportunities seem to be 
presented by the stocks of those com- 
panies which have only recently begun 
to share in the improved business situa- 
tion, or which seem to have prospects 
of joining before long in the march to- 
ward prosperity. 


On the Mend 


Looking at the market from this angle 
one thinks first of the rubber shares, 
which should be led by such stocks as 
U. S. Rubber, Kelly-Springfield Tire, 
and Goodrich. 

The steel companies—especially the 
independents—are just beginning to op- 
erate at a profit. The turn has come 
so recently that Wall Street was taken 
by surprise when Republic Iron & Steel 
preferred resumed dividends and Chair- 
man Topping announced that require- 
ments for the preferred were covered 
twice over in the final quarter of 1922. 
Steel common, Bethlehem Steel, Repub- 
lic, Colorado Fuel and some of the 
others should do better. 

The leather and fertilizer stocks are 
still in the hopeful class, but there are 
not lacking signs of improvement. 











ARMOUR 


AND COMPANY 


The recognized lead- 
er in the great pack- 
ing industry— 


Unconditionally 
guarantees the 7% 
Preferred stock of 
Armour & Company 
of Delaware, whose 
total net assets are 
reported in excess of 
$128,000,000, of 
which $60,400,000 are 


net current. 





We recommend this 
stock at 99 and ac- 
crued dividend. 


Yielding 7.07% 


Circular on Request 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 


105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


St. Louis Cincinnati Philadelphia Boston 
Cleveland Pittsburgh Scranton Buffalo 













































Invest in Bonds 
—they are backed by actual values 


HEN a great industry 

with established earning 
power borrows money by issuing 
bonds, it pledges actual proper- 
ties of known value as security 
for the amount borrowed. 


Buyers of such bonds parti- 
cipate in a well secured loan for 





BONDS 


a definite number of years ata 
definitely stated rate of interest. 


The security back of every 
bond offered by The National 
City Company has been care- 
fully studied and analyzed. 


The latest list of such issues will be sent 
on request, 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
SHORT TERM NOTES 


ACCEPTANCES 











TOMORROW'S MARKET 


Our daily letter forecasts 
the movements of securi- 
ties on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 
itp nthe Reser gag” lige 
as ¢ major swings. You ore 
never “Hung Up” with stocks. 
Trial Subscription for One Meath 
Costs $15.08 
Sample letter on request 


Wall Street Advisory Service 
6 Church Street New York 























STOCK MANUAL 


It contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed §statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges in 
United States and Canada. 


If you cannot cal) send for booklet F-411 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N.Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 

















WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


OPINION REPORT—ONE oe 


OPINICN REPORT—THRE 


$4.00 
$10.00 F, 2-3-23 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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$100,000,000 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


First Consolidated Mortgage Series A Sinking Fund 6% Gold Bonds 


To be dated February 1, 1923 Authorized Issue of Bonds, $200,000,000 


To mature February 1, 1953 


Bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal only, interchangeable with fully registered 


Coupon ; ; 
-Bonds in denominations of $1,000 and authorized multiples. 


Interest payable 
for normal Federal income tax up to 2%. Redeemable as a whole or in part at the 
est date on thirty days’ prior notice at 105 if redeemed on or before February 1, 1933, at 103 
February 1, 1943, and at 102 thereafter and prior to maturity. 


February 1 and August 1 without deduction 
ion of the Company on any inter- 
thereafter if redeemed on or before 


Principal and interest payable in United States gold coin at 


THE NATIONAL CITY _— OF NEW YORK 
an 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, TRUSTEE 





The Company will refund upon proper application the Pennsylvania Four Mills Tax to holders of 
Series A Bonds resident in that State 





The Mortgage will provide for a Sinking Fund to retire all present and future issues of 
é Series A Bonds by maturity 





The following information has been furnished by Mr. John D. Ryan, Chairman of the Board of Directors: 


e The Anaconda Copper Mining Company to- 
Business: ther with the companies which have been 
Pye: conaetidate << . have aes nearly 

forty years occupied a position as the world’s largest producers 
of ~ Asm and silver with also a large output of zinc, lead, 
gold, arsenic and other important metals, besides treating upon 
a@ custom basis large quantities of ores and metals for other 
jucers. Through its acquisition of the American Brass 
pany, which is the largest factor in the world in the manu- 

ri and fabricating of copper and brass, the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company has become a completely integrated 
organization covering every step in the copper industry, and 
now 3 to acquire a majority of the capital stock of the 
Chile Copper Company which has the most extensive and one 
of the most valuable known bodies of copper ore in the world. 


Through the issuance of these Bonds and 


P urp ose <seig ye Debaaeseee, the Company a se. 
° i 200,000 shares, constituting more than 
of Issue: 0%, of the outstanding cepital ‘aeock: of the 


Chile Copper Company, will redeem the 
entire issue of its $23,080,100 Ten-Year 
Secured Gold Bonds Series B 7%, and will reimburse its treas- 
ury in part for the acquisition of the capital stock of the 
American Brass Company. ‘The remaining proceeds will in- 


crease the Company’s working capital. 
= The Bonds, in the opinion of counsel, will be 
Security: secured by a direct mortgage lien on all the 


plants, real estate and equipment owned by 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Company at the date of the’ exe- 
cution of the Mortgage and by the pledge thereunder of shares 
of capital stock of certain controlled companies, subject to the 
ior yment of $24,669,000 outstanding Series A 6% Ten- 
ear P moan Gold Bonds, due January 1, 1929, which are non- 
callable. The total aggregate value of such properties and 
the assets of the said companies amounts to more than $173,- 
000,000, as included in the consolidated balance sheet of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company. 


The Company will also specifically pledge with the Trustee 
for the prior security of Bonds issued under the First Consoli- 
dated Mortgage, shares of capital stock of the ile Copper 
ree. erican Brass Company and Inspiration Consoli- 
dated Copper Company which, on the basis of actual cost, rep- 
resent a value in excess of $130,000,000. 

The Mortgage will contain provisions for its modification, in 
a — with the assent of holders of 75% of outstand- 
ing “ 


On the basis of the consolidated balance sheet 

Balance of the Company as of September 30, 1922, after 

Sheet e giving effect to the application of the proceeds 

. of sale of these $100,000,000 Bonds and to the 

‘ issue of $50,000,000 Debentures, the net tan- 

gible assets, after deducting all liabilities, except funded debt, 

are $382,33. » a8 compared with a mortgage indebtedness of 

$124,669,000 and a total funded debt, including the Debentures 
of $174,669,000. 


e The combined average annual net income of 
Earnings ¢ the Anaconda Copper Mining Company and 
_, . the American Brass Company, before interest 
and depreciation, but after Federal taxes, for the ten years 
ended ember 31, 1921, amounted to $26,090,408 per year which 
is almost 3% times the annual interest charges on the presently 
mortgage indebtedness, including this issue, and over 
two and one-quarter times the annual interest char on the 
total funded debt, including the proposed issue of tures. 
While unsatisfactory conditions prevailed during the first part 
of the year 1922, operations during the last half of the year 
have resulted in earnings available for interest and depreciation 
at the rate of over $12,000,000 per annum. 
Because of an exceptionally low production cost the Chile 
Copper Company cen the basis of a 15c price for copper should 
show an average profit before interest, depreciation and deple- 
pte over $14,000,000 per annum at the present rate of pro- 
uction. 





Application will be made to list these Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange 


The Bonds are offered if, as and when issued and received by us subject to authorization of the Com 


y’s stockholders and to 


approval by counsel of all legal matters. It is anticipated that delivery of interim receipts will be made on or about Feb. 1, 1923. 


Price 96'/2 and Interest, Yielding over 6.25% 


Against confirmed sates, we will accept in payment, 


bond for bond, Anaconda Copper Mini: 
Bonds, Series A 6%, due January 1, 1929, at 102 and accrued interest to February 1, 1 
Bonds, Series B 7%, due January 1, 1929, at 104 and accrued interest to February 1, 1923, the diff 


Company Ten-Year Secured Gold 
,» and Ten-Year Secured Gold 
in each case to 


» erence 
be paid in cash at the time of delivery of the new bonds of the Company. Special forms of interim receipts will be issued 


covering these exchanges. Bonds 
the amount of this offering. 


issued in exchange for Ten-Year Secured Gold 


Bonds, Series A 6%, will be in addition to 





Guaranty Company of New York 
Bankers Trust Company, New York 
Dillon, Read & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
E. H. Rollins & Sons 
White, Weld & Co. 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 
Redmond & Co. 
Cassatt & Co. 
Blyth, Witter & Co. 
Old Colony Trust Company 
Boston 


Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Brown Brothers & Co. 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
Kean, Taylor & Co. 
Marshall Field, Glore, Ward & Co. 
Edward B. Smith & Co. 
J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
First National Bank 
Boston 


The National City Company 
The Mechanics & Metals National Bank, New York 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
Hallgarten & Co. 
Spencer Trask & Co. 
W. A. Harriman & Co., Inc. 
Chas. D. Barney & Co. 
Graham, Parsons & Co. 
Ames, Emerich & Co. 
National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston 


The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh 


Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


First Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago 
The Union Trust Company, Cleveland 
Anglo London Paris Company 
San Francisco 


Bank of Italy 
San Francisco 
The above information is based upon official statements and statisties on which we have relied. We do not guarantee but believe it to be correct. 
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The Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago 


The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland 
Mercantile Securities Co. 
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These Debentures having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


$50,000,000 


(Closed Issue) % 


Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
F ifteen Year 7% Convertible Debentures 


To be dated February 1, 1923 To mature February 1, 1938 


Coupon Debentures in denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal only. Interest payable 
February 1 and August 1. Redeemable as a whole or in part at the option of the Company 
on any interest payment date upon thirty days’ notice at 110. Principal and interest payable 
in the United States gold coin at the office of the : 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
and 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, TRUSTEE 





The principal of the Debentures will be convertible at any time prior 
to February 1, 1923, into the common capital stock of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, as the same may from time to time be con- 
stituted, at the following rates, based upon the present par value of 
$50 a share, and at rates proportionate thereto in case of any change in 
such par value; the first $10,000,000 principal amount of Debentures 
to be presented for conversion may be converted at a price of $53 a 
share; the next $10,000,000 at a price of $56 a share; the next 
$10,000,000 at a price of $59 a share; the next $10,000,000 at a price of 
$62 a share; and the last $10,000,000 at a price of $65 a share. 





Application will be made to list these Debentures on the New York Stock Exchange 
The Debentures are offered if, as, and when issued and received by us subject to authorization of the Com- 


pany’s stockholders and to approval by counsel of all legal matters. It is anticipated that delivery of 
interim receipts will be made on or about February 1, 1923. 


Price 100 and Interest, Yielding 7% 





Guaranty Company of New York The National City Company 


Dillon, Read & Co. Lee, Higginson & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Brown Brothers & Co. . Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
E. H. Rollins & Sons Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. Hallgarten & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. Hornblower & Weeks Spencer Trask & Co. 
Hayden, Stone & Co. Kean, Taylor & Co. W. A. Harriman & Co., Inc. 
Redmond & Co. Marshall Field, Glore, Ward & Co. Chas. D. Barney & Co. 
Cassatt & Co. 5 Edward B. Smith & Co. ' Graham, Parsons & Co. 
Blyth, Witter & Co. J. & W. Seligman & Co. Ames, Emerich & Co. 
Old Colony Trust. Company First National Bank National Shawmut Bank 
Boston Boston of Boston 
Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh 


Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago The Northern Trust Company, Chicago 


The Union Trust Company, Cleveland The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland 
Anglo London Paris Company Bank of Italy - Mercantile Securities Company 
San Francisco San Francisco San Francisco 


The above information is based upon official statements and statistics on 
which we have relied. We do not guarantee but believe it to be correct. 
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Comparative Table 





STANDARD OIL 
STOCKS 


We have compiled a 
Comparative Table 
showing the new capital 
and the old capital of the 
various Standard Oil 
companies which have 
i} recently changed their 
capitalization. 


The Table also shows 
the new and old dividend 
rates, par values and 
number of shares of 
these companies. It 
should prove valuable to 
those interested in this 
group of securities. 











Copy mailed free upon request. 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 
Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
25 Broad Street New York 
Phones: Broad 4860-1-2-3-4 

















Service 


In All Markets 


STOCKS COTTON 
BONDS GRAIN 


Our WEEKLY MARKET LET- 
TER surveys the SECURITIES 
and COMMODITIES markets 
from an economic, technical and 
market viewpoint and is free 
upon request. 


Recent issues of our market let- 
ter contain comprehensive sur- 
veys of 
1823 COPPER OUTLOOK 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 
RAILROAD OUTLOOK 
EQUIPMENT STOCKS 


Upon request, we will be pleased 
to place your name on our mail- 
ing list to receive this service 
regularly. 


Please request FM-23. 


Carden, Green & Co. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
OMoago Board of Trade 
43 Exchange Place 
NEW YORK 


Telephone—Hanover 0607 
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Profits in Steel 


S PECULATIVE developments in the 
steel shates hinge largely on the 
showing to be made by the report of 
earnings for the last quarter of 1922 by 
the U. S. Steel Corporation. Wall Street 
believes that as it goes with the big cor- 
poration so it will go with the smaller 
concerns. For several quarters divi- 
dends on Steel common have not been 
covered; so that earnings sufficient to 
provide for this requirement would 
mark a very important milestone on the 
road to substantial profits. Reports of 
the earnings results of independent steel 
companies usually appear before the 
Steel Corporation statement is pub- 
lished, but unless the tendency thus re- 
vealed is borne out by Steel’s showing 
the earlier statements are likely to lose 
force as market factors. Thus, some in- 
dication of the turn in profits in the 
steel industry has already been given 
by action of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. in resuming dividend payments on 
its preferred stock and by the statement 
of Chairman Topping that earnings in 
the last quarter of 1922 were sufficient 
to cover the quarterly preferred divi- 
dend twice over. But Wall Street awaits 
corroboration. 


Durant “Side-Swiped” 


So long as W. C. Durant led his fol- 
lowers into none but his own stocks all 
went well. But when he sold Fisher 
Body at 200 through “participating 
units,” he courted trouble And trouble 
broke when Fisher dropped below 170, 
on “new financing.” One of Durant’s 
curb stocks fell 18 points. 


A Greater Anaconda 


Anaconda is no longer to be regarded 
as purely a mining property. Chairman 
Ryan and President Kelley have sent a 
letter to stockholders, explaining the 
purposes of the recent mammoth piece 
of financing—which went over with a 
bang—and calling attention to a special 
meeting of stockholders to approve an 
increase in the capital stock from $150,- 
000,000 to $300,000,000, which throws 
further light on Anaconda’s new role in 
the industrial world. The letter points 
out that Anaconda has ceased to be a 
seller of raw copper, except for the ex- 
port market, and that the company “has 
now been transformed from essentially 
a copper mining and producing com- 
pany to an organization engaged in vari- 
ous lines of producton and manvfacture. 
The field of its activities has been en- 
larged until to-day it has not only the 
greatest capacity in the production of 
copper, but it is likewise, through its 
rolling mills department and the Ameri- 
can Brass Company, of which it owns 
99 per cent. of the stock, the premier 
manufacturer of copper and brass pro- 
ducts in the world.” Says the letter, 
further, “It is the only integrated organ- 
ization in the non-ferrous metal busi- 
ness that carries through its own plants 


every step of production and manufac. 
ture, from the ore extracted from its 
mines, to the finest finished products of 
copper and brass.” 


Cotton and “S. R.” 


At last the Southern Railway stocks 
have begun to respond to the greatly 
improved business outlook for the 
South, now that cotton is approaching 
the 30-cent level. 


Cc. & O. to Van Sweringens 


Apparently C. & O. control will pass 
to the “new Harrimans” of Cleveland, 
No opposition was presented from any 
quarter when the Van Sweringen plan. 
was, laid before the I. C. C. 


Owens Bottle Co. 


Owens Bottle is one of the few stocks 
that has gone above its high level of 
last year. There are several good rea- 
sons for this. Earnings for 1922 re- 
vealed a thorough recovery from the de- 
pression of 1921, and final results are 
expected to show from $4.50 to $5 a 
share earned on the common. Such re- 
sults make it seem likely that the stock 
will again be placed cn a $3 dividend 
basis, an increase of $1 over the pres- 
ent rate. Another reason is that plans 
are under way for the expenditure of 
$800,000 to $1,000,000 on plant improve- 
ments which will bring added earning 
power. In the past a consistent source 
of profits has been found in the rental 
of bottle making machines to compan- 
ies manufacturing bottles; now it is 
understood that the Owens company pro- 
poses to acquire the ownership of sev- 
eral of these manufacturing units, which 
will, of course, bring in additional net 
income. The Owens Bottle Co. is the 
largest manufacturer of bottles in the 
world, and also manufactures automat- 
ic bottle making machinery the patent 
rights of which it controls. The com- 
pany also controls through ownership 
in fee or through leases, natural gas 
under approximately 55,000 acres on the 
Charleston and Fairmont fields, and op- 
erates 95 producing gas wells, with pipe 
line facilities and a gasoline absorp- 
tion plant. The gas and miscellaneous 
departments brought in profits of $644,- 
751 in 1921, against only $294,676 in 
1920. Owens Bottle common appears 
to be a very good long-pull speculation. 


Rubber Orders Increase 


One tire concern, revealing increased 
activity which probably is shared by the 
entire industry, has reported that its 
present orders are 78 per cent. larger 
than at this time last year. 


Increased Oil Consumption 


Bears on the oil industry are making 
the same mistake that bears on the 
copper industry so recently made. They 
regard production figures with round- 
eyed amazement and blissfully ignore 
increased consumption. For instance 
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when consumption of fuel oil in 1922 is 
placed against production, it is found 
that excess production was equal to 
less than two days’ supply. 


Stock Exchange Control? 


Politicians find it thrilling, every now 
and then, to strike out for State or na- 
tional control of the Stock Exchange. 
But Wall Street goes on controlling it- 
self to the best of its ability, year by 
year, and every year it is getting better 
and better. How long would the politi- 
cians have taken to get rid of North 
American Oil? 


Gaining Momentum 


Customer-ownership has _ rapidly 
gained momentum in the public utility 
industry, until nowadays it is no longer 
dificult to interest customers in merito- 
rious stock offerings. Witness the ex- 
perience of the Consolidated Gas Co. of 
New York, which offered $15,000,000 6 
per cent. cumulative preferred stock to 
customers and employees and was 
swamped with subscriptions which ran 
up to a total of fully $50,000,000. Ten 
thousand subscribed for one share each; 
about 12,000 subscribed for two shares 
each; 8,000 subscribed for ten shares 
each; and about 6,000 for twenty shares 
each. Of course, the past record of 
Consolidated Gas has been such as to 
inspire customer, employee, and general 
investment confidence. The recently is- 
sued statement for 1922, showing for 
the first time combined earnings of par- 
ent concern and affiliated companies, 
revealed that dividend requirements had 
been covered fully two and one-half 
times over. 





What Stocks 
to Buy? 


It is evident from recent 
market action that certain 
stocks will sell materially 
higher over the next few 
months. 

At the same time considerable 
distribution is apparent in many 
sections of the market. 

Hence, Never has keen discrim- 
ination been as essential as today. 


is fully discussed with specific rea- 

sons, and specific r dations 

iven, in our Investment and 
ulative Bulleti 

the press. A few copies of thi 

bulletin are available for FREE 

sample distribution. 








This Bulletin is a portion of the © 
Educational Investment and Speculative 
ef the American of 
organization giving financial 
biased information to investors 

Simply ask for Bulletin FF-3 
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Boston. Mass. 
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CALDWELL & COMPANY, 601 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 

Without obligation send me illustrated Booklet and details about investment 
opportunities. 
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Van Raalte 
Company, Inc. 


We have prepared a comprehensive circular 
describing this company’s business, earnings 
and financial position. 


A copy will be mailed upon request for F-30 





NEWBURGER, HENDERSON @ LOEB 
Members of New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 
100 Broadway, New York Telephone Rector 7060 


$11 Sth Ave. at 43rd St. 22 W. 33rd St. 


202 Sth Ave. at 25th St. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1512 Walnut Street 
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To the Bondholders of 


Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company 


Plan in respect to Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company 20-Year 5% Convertible Sinking 
Fund Gold Bonds, due March 1, 1936, in connection with 


Bethlehem-Midvale Purchase 


Lez, Hiccrnson & Co., 
Guaranty Company or New York, 
Tue Nationa City Company. 


GENTLMEEN : 


Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company has agreed 
to sell assets to Bethlehem Steel Corporation and 
Cambria Steel Company has agreed to sell its assets 
to Bethlehem Steel Company, all the oustanding stock 
of which (except directors’ shares) is owned by Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation. 

Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company has made 
a proposal to Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
Trustee, in respect of the Midvale Bonds, which pro- 
posal is set forth in a copy of the Plan enclosed 
therewith. 

We are informed by the Trustee that it believes 
that the carrying out of the Plan is clearly in the 
interests of the bondholders and that it recommends 
its adoption. 

The effect of carrying out the Plan may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

The Bonds are now obligations of Midvale Steel 
and Ordnance Company, secured by pledge of ap- 
proximately 97%4% of the stock of Cambria Steel 
Company, but without other lien. In consideration 
of their consent to the proposed Plan, the security 
of the Bonds will be improved in the following 
respects: 

(1) The Bonds will have a first mortgage upon all 
real property of Cambria Steel Company and 
upon the 999-year lease of Cambria Iron Com- 


pany. 

(2) In addition to the Cambria properties the Bonds 
will have a first mortgage upon the real property 
now owned by Midvale (except the Nicetown 
plant, which is not to be included in the sale). 
These Midvale properties at present do not come 
under the lien of the Bonds either directly or 
collaterally. 

(3) As further collateral security, the Bonds will have 
a first. lien-upon all stock of subsidiaries of both 
Midvale and Cambria Steel Company (except 
three small companies which will go with the 
Nicetown plant). 


(4) The Bonds will be assumed by Bethlehem Steel © 


Company and guaranteed by Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation. Through this guaranty the Bonds 
will be further protected by Bethlehem’s large 
capital and surplus. 


To summarize, the Bonds will have a direct mort- 
gage lien upon all the-real property of Cambria Steel 
Company and the lease of Cambria Iron Company 
as compared with the present collateral lien upon 
only about 974% of the shares of stock of Cambria 
Steel Company. The mortgage will also cover the 
important Coatesville plant and other real property 
of Midvale and stock of subsidiaries now not pledged 
at all. The Bonds will be assumed by Bethlehem 
Steel Company and guaranteed by Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, such guaranty to be endorsed upon 
Bonds presented for. deposit under the Plan. 

The rental under the Cambria Iron Company lease 
consists of 4% annual dividends guaranteed on $8,- 
468,000. of. stock of Cambria Iron Company. The 


-Plan will permit that the lien of the Midvale Bonds 


may be further strengthened by direct mortgage 
upon the leased properties subject only to an issue 
of $8,468,000 4% bonds maturing after 1936 in case 
it shall be arranged to have such bonds substituted 
for the present $8,468,000 stock of the Cambria Iron 
Company, par for par, the prior yearly rental charge 
being thus replaced by a prior yearly interest charge 
of the same amount. 

In lieu of the present privilege of conversion into 
Midvale stock at the rate of $500 par value of stock 
for each $1,000 Bond, the Bonds will have the right 
of exchange for Bethlehem Steel Corporation Com- 
mon Stock at the same rate. 

All expenses in conenction with the presentation 
of Bonds for endorsement and their return to holders 
will be borne by Midvale Steel and Ordnance Com- 
pany whether or not the Plan is consummated. 
the Plan is not declared operative by July 1, 1923, 
all deposited Bonds will be immediately returned. 

As representatives of the bankers who originally 
underwrote and offered the Bonds for public sub- 
scription, will you kindly transmit this letter and the 
enclosed Plan to holders of the Bonds, requesting 
them to forward their Bonds for deposit under the 


Plan. 
Very truly yours, 
MIDVALE STEEL AND ORDNANCE COMPANY 
By W. E. Corey, 
Chairman of the Board 





To Holders of Midvale 5% Bonds: 


The undersigned, representing the Bankers who 
underwrote and offered for subscription the original 
issue of Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company 5% 
Bonds, believe that it is in the best interest of the 
bondholders to participate in the Plan and program 
set forth above. We believe that if the Company’s 
proposal is carried out the character of the lien is 
much improved, an equivalent exchange privilege is 
created in lieu of the present conversion right, and 
the intrinsic value of the Bonds is substantially in- 


creased through their assumption by Bethlehem 
Steel Company and by the guaranty of Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation. 

Consequently we recommend that you forward your 
Bonds promptly to Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, 140 Broadway, New York City, the Depositary 
under the Plan. 

Very truly yours, 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 
GUARANTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 





NOTICE TO BONDHOLDERS 
_The undersigned have consented to act as a Proxy Committee to represent the bondholders. 


As such Committee they will have authority to consent in writing or to vote at a Bondholders’ Meeting for 


the proposed 


modifications of the Trust Indenture and the form and terms of the supplemental indentures under which the real property and 


shares of stock will be 


and pledged for the further security of the 5% Bonds. The Committee will act without com- 


pensation for their services. Copies of the Plan and of the Agreement under which the Committee will act will be sent to you 
upon request addressed to Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Depositary. 


U th it of B b or 

pon the depos your Bonds vou will receive Resstete, » oe rapa’ Sons a es orm 
Upon the consummation of the Plan, these Receipts will be exchangeable for Bonds stamped with the unconditional 
principal, interest and sinking fund payments by Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 


warrants for interest due March 1, 1923. 
change. 
guaranty of 


Depostary 
Guaranty Trust Company or New York 
140 Broadway, New York City 
Dated January 17, 1923. 








form as you may request, the bearer form 


Charles E. Mitchell 
William C. Potter 
Percy A. Rockefeller 

Proxy Committee 


Frederic W. Allen 
W. E. Corey 
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. Middle States Oil Corporation 


347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK, January 17, 1923. 
TO THE STOCKHOLDERS: 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of Middle 
States Oil Corporation held on the 17th day of Janu- 
ary, 1923, the following resolution was adopted: 


Whereas, Our Corporation’s experience in owning 
and operation of transportation facilities, railroad, 
pipe line and storage has proven a safe source of 
profit and a commanding influence incidental to ac- 
quisitions of oil producing properties; and 


Whereas, Continuous development of oil fields for 
the last twelve years in Wyoming, Montana, Arkansas 
and Louisiana have established oil fields of assured 
permanence, equal to the largest in the world, and 
wherein the oil lease areas of this Corporation and its 
subsidiaries and those of other independent oil com- 
panies, and acquisition of extensive coal deposits in 
Wyoming, make additional transportation and storage 
facilities desirable, and give assurance of profitable 
operation; and 


Whereas, The ownership and control of such trans- 
portation and storage facilities give to Middle States 
Oil Corporation an influential position in acquisition, 
development and profitable operaton, and pursuant to 
which a contract has been entered into with the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway System, cover- 
ing a period of twenty-five years, giving favorable as- 
surances on all parts of that vast system for the mar- 
keting of Montana and Wyoming oil and coal, as well 
as extending our facilities to keep pace with new de- 
velopment contiguous to our railway lines in Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas, make early action advisable; and 


Whereas, Our investment of Company funds in per- 
manent assets assures, first, permanent income, and 
second, oil and coal concessions which give added 
values exceeding our investment; and 


Whereas, It is deemed advisable to continue the 
policy of Middle States Oil Corporation in avoiding 
the creation of bonded note or other indebtedness on 
its own account, to the end that, as heretofore, Mid- 
dle States Oil Corporation shall have no liabilities ex- 
cept its Common Stock, for the acquisition, creation - 
and development of such railroad, pipe line and stor- 
age facilities; now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That our President, aided wherein re- 
quired by the Executive Committee, is hereby in full 
discretion authorized and directed to proceed with all 
such acquisitions and construction within a present 
authorized limit of $10,000,000, which may be drawn 
from surplus reserves for replacing depletion of capi- 
tal assets, and from current income and common capi- 
tal stock, for which purpose the Board of Directors 
does now authorize the proper officers of this Middle 
States Oil Corporation to cause to be properly issued, 
sold and delivered Five Hundred Seventy-nine Thou- 
sand Five Hundred Thirty-three (579,533) shares of 
additional common capital stock of this Middle States 
Oil Corporation, all as fully paid and non-assessable, 
provided that said shares shall be first offered pro 
rata to our present stockholders at the ratio of Twen- 
ty-three and one-half (234%4%) per cent of their pres- 
ent holdings, from this proposed additional issue, at 


the uniform price of Eleven dollars ($11.00) per share, . 


and any stock not so taken by stockholders shall go 
to underwriters at the same net price to our corpora- 
tion without commission or other expenses, and that 
not less than Ten (10) days’ published notice hereof 
shall be given to our stockholders by one or more 
publications, as our President deems proper, and also 
in his discretion payment for stock may be made in 
two cash installments, full payments to be made not 
later than March 1, 1923; and further, on behalf of 
this Corporation, P. D. Saklatvala, President, or 
William Cannon, General Counsel, is directed to make 
proper presentation of all the above to the New York 
Stock Exchange, to the end that such additional stock 
may be added to the listing, all as provided by the 
rules of said exchange. 


. 


Pursuant to the authority conferred by the above 
resolution, stockholders of Middle States Oil Corpora- 
tion of record at the close of business on January 239, 
1923, will be entitled to subscribe for common capital 
stock of Middle States Oil Corporation on the basis 
of Twenty-three and one-half (2344%) per cent of 
the amount of their holdings on said date at the rate 
of Eleven Dollars ($11.00) per share, payable either in 
full on or before three o’clock P. M. on the 15th day 
of February, 1923, or in two installments of fifty per 
cent each, the first installment to be paid on or before 
three o’clock P. M. on the 15th day of February, 1923, 
and the second or final installment on or before three 
o’clock P. M. of the Ist day of March, 1923. 


As soon after January 29, 1923, as a certified list of 
stockholders of record on that date can be secured, 
warrants will be mailed to the stockholders evidenc- 
ing their right to subscribe for said stock on the 
terms above stated. 


Said warrant will be transferable by proper assign- 
ment on the form appearing on the backs thereof, 
such assignment, however, to be executed on or be- 
pon three o’clock P. M. on the 15th day of February, 


Blank forms of subscription will be printed on the 
backs of said warrant and all subscriptions must be 
in the hands of the Corporation on or before three 
o’clock of February 15, 1923, accompanied by full pay- 
ment thereof or the first installment of fifty per cent 
of such subscription as above set forth, otherwise said 
warrant will be void. 


In order to prevent confusion and congestion in the 
handling of the subscriptions, it is suggested that 
stockholders intending to subscribe will execute and 
immediately transmit to the Corporation their sub- 
scription on the blank form inclosed, together with 
payment in full or the first installment of fifty per 
cent as the stockholders may elect, subscriptions, how- 
ever, to be subject to adjustment or cancellation af- 
ter receipt of the official list of stockholders as of the 
record date of January 29, 1923. 


The warrants to be mailed stockholders should be 
returned with the subscription blank appearing on the 
back thereof duly executed, accompanied by payment 
in full or by the first installment of fifty per cent. 
Upon receipt of such warrants on or before three 


o'clock P. M. of February 15, 1923, accompanied by 


such payment, receipts in proper form will be issued 
and mailed to the stockholders evidencing such sub- 
scriptions and the amount paid on account thereof, 
and upon payment of the final installment and the 
‘surrender of a full paid receipt, such receipts will be 
taken up and certificates of stock in proper form, 
fully paid and non-assessable, will be delivered to the 
stockholders as soon as practicable. 


_ Subscribers holding fully paid receipts will be en- 
titled to receive all dividends declared after the date 
of the issuance of such fully paid receipts. 


Finally, your attention is particularly called to the 
fact that the right of subscription will be lost unless 
the warrant to be sent you is surrendered to Middle 
States Oil Corporation at 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, and remittance made in New York funds 
to the order of the Corporation, on or before three 
o’clock in the afternoon of February 15, 1923, for the 
full amount of your subscription or for the first in- 
stallment thereof, in case you elect to pay in install- 
ments. While fractional warrants will be issued, they 
will not entitle holders to subscribe for stock unless 
they present fractional warrants aggregating one or 
more full shares on or before three o’clock in the 
afternoon of February 15, 1923, in which event they 
may exercise the privilege of subscription on the same 

erms. 


Yours very truly, 
P. D. SAKLATVALA, President. 
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At 65— 


You’ve probably heard this be- 
fore but it’s worth repeating—at 
65 most of us will be unable to 
make a living. 


Better accumulate now some 
bonds that will earn a living for 
you when you are ready to quit. 
You can get high-grade invest- 
ment bonds on the Herkins 
Partial Payment Plan, paying a 
good rate of interest and sal- 
able any time at the market 
quotation. 


Make your own choice from our 
current offering of these reliable 
securities—listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, or equal 
quality—and your income starts 
from the date of your first pay- 
ment. 


Send today for our list 
and booklet explaining 


this attractive way to 


“Invest While You Save” 


Herkins & Company 


Bonds for Investment 
1148 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














Opportunities for Investors 


Guaranteed Stocks That Offer First Grade Invest- 
ments Plus Possible Price Appreciation 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


UARANTEED stocks such as those 

suggested here are entitled to 
an investment rating comparable to that 
of the highest grade: first mortgage 
bonds. The high degree of safety 
comes about by virtue of the fact 
that the dividends guaranteed have 
claim to the earnings of the guar- 
antor’s company on an equal foot- 
ing with that of the interest on the 
guarantor’s underlying bonds. For ex- 
ample, a large railroad system may de- 
sire a certain short line as a connecting 
link between two trunk lines, or en- 


the annual dividend requirements 
amounting to but $315,000. The margin 
of safety is very large. 

The Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad 
Company was leased in 1871 to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for 999 years, 
The rental amounts to interest on the 
bonds and 7 per cent. on the $11,237,800 
capital stock of $50 par value. The line 
runs from Rochester, Pa., to Cleveland, 
with branch lines in Ohio. This road is 
not operated on its own account but as 
a part of the Pennsylvania Railroad sys- 
tem. The Pennsylvania Railroad has 








GUARANTEED RAILWAY STOCKS 


7—Range 1912-22 
High Low 


Stock Div. Price Yield 
Albany & Susquehanna.......... 280 120 $11 $200 5.50 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh.......... 167% 60 3.50 72% 4.83 
Georgia R. R. & Banking Co...... (a) one 12 235 5.10 
Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. Marie, 1.1 877% 50 3 67 5.97 
Mobile & Ohio..........sccceeees (a) 4 65 6.15 
OT Tr re 162%4 64 3.875 81 4.78 
New York & Harlem............ 400 85 172 2.90 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago...... 170 991% 7 133 5.26 
Rensselaer & Saratoga........... 185 98 7.20 125 5.76 
St. Louis Bridge Co.............. (a) 6 114 5.26 


(a) Not listéd on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

















Guaranteed 


Railroad 
Stocks 


What they are and 
why they are an 
ideal safe in- 
vestment 


Send for our explanatory 
Booklet “FM-9’’ and 
Graphie Colored Maps 


Joseph Walker & Sons 


Members New York York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 7040 


GUARANTEED STOCKS 
INVESTMENT BONDS 
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trance into some traffic center. Terms 
agreed upon in acquiring a lease upon 
such a line often take the form of a 
guarantee to pay dividends at a certain 
rate on the capital stock. The value of 
the short line to the lessor, of course, is 
the main point in determining the rate 
of dividend. 

In other cases, a number of railroads 
unite on a common project, such as the 
construction of a bridge or terminal 
which all will use, and form a separate 
company for the construction and oper- 
ation of the property. The public is 
sometimes invited to furnish a part of 
the capital, and the railroads using the 
facilities jointly guarantee to pay the 
costs of operation and a certain return 
on the invested capital. 

The guaranteed stocks in the present 
group are exempt from the 8 per cent. 
normal Federal income tax, with the ex- 
ception of those guaranteed by the Del- 
aware & Hudson Company. 

The Albany & Susquehanna Railroad’s 
capital stock has a dividend of 9 per 
cent. per annum guaranteed by the Del- 
aware & Hudson Company. The line 
extends from Albany-to Binghamton. It 
was leased in 1870 to the Delaware & 
Hudson, rental being interest on bonds 
and dividends at the rate of 7 per cent. 
on the stock until 1902, and thereafter at 
9 per cent. By a saving which grew out 
of refunding 7 per cent. bonds at 3% 
per cent., a special dividend of 30 per 
cent. was paid on the stock in 1909, 
and 3.45 per cent. in 1910-11-12 and 13, 
and 3% per cent. in 1914-15-16-17-18. In 
1920 a special dividend of 1% per cent. 
was paid. In 1921 and 1922, 2 per cent. 
each, and so far in 1923, 2 per cent. 
There is $3,500,000 of stock outstanding, 


earned its total fixed charges on the 
average of 2.65 times annually for the 
last ten years. 

The Georgia Railroad & Banking 
Company owns a line from Augusta to 
Atlanta, Georgia, a total of 307 miles, 
including various branches. The bank- 
ing business of the company was trans- 
ferred to a separate organization in 1892. 
In 1881 the railroad property was leased 
for 99 years at a rental of $600,000 a 
year. The lease is held jointly by the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad and At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad. There is 
$4,200,000 capital stock outstanding, div- 
idends at the rate of 12 per cent. per 
annum calling for $504,000. Dividends 
have been paid continuously since 1836, 
with the exception of 1865. This stock 
is not listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, but can be procured through 
brokers specializing in such issues. 

The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Sainte Marie leased line stock certifi- 
cates were exchanged for Wisconsin 
Central preferred stock when the latter 
was leased for 99 years in 1909. A div- 
idend of 4 per cent. per annum is guar- 
anteed on the leased line certificates. 
and they are secured by deposit of the 
Wisconsin Central preferred stock. The 
“Soo Line” in turn is controlled by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

The Mobile & Ohio 4 per cent. stock 
trust certificates have dividends guaran- 
teed by the Southern Railway Company. 
The Southern Railway owns $5,670,200 
out of $7,739,000 stock of the Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad, and has issued its own 
stock certificates, par for par, against 
shares of Mobile & Ohio. The dividends. 
have a very wide margin of safety and 
the stock offers an attractive high yield 
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investment. Not listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. ‘ 

The Morris & Essex Railroad was 
leased in perpetuity to the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad in 
1368. Rental consists of interest of the 
bonded debt and dividends of 7% per 
cent. per annum on the $15,000,000 of 
capital stock ($5 par value). 

The New York & Harlem Railroad 
extends from New York City to Chat- 
ham, a distance of 137 miles, including 
branches. The Grand Central Terminal 
and station property in New York City 
is owned by the company. In 1873 the 
company was leased to the New York 
Central Railroad for a term of 401 years. 
The rental consists of 10 per cent. divi- 
dends being paid on the stock of $50 
yalue, and interest on the bonded debt. 
The New York Central in 1911 offered to 
purchase all stock offered at $175 per 
share and consequently acquired ap- 
proximately $6,700,000 out of a total of 
$10,000,000. 

The Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi- 
cago Railway was leased in 1869 for 999 
years to the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
lessee assumes all obligations and guar- 
antees 7 per cent. on the capital stock. 


Rensselaer & Saratoga 


The Rensselaer & Saratoga Railroad 
was organized in 1832 and in 1871 was 
leased in perpetuity to what is now The 
Delaware & Hudson Company at an an- 
nual rental of 8 per cent. on capital 


stock and interest on the bonded debt.- 


The dividend received by stockholders, 
however, is now approximately $7.20 a 
share. This comes about because of a 
clause in the original lease that stipu- 
lated the lessor be not required to pay 
any income tax that might be imposed. 
About 85 per cent. of the stockholders 
agreed to a deduction from the dividend 
to meet the Federal taxes. The tax 
amounts to approximately 80 cents per 
share per annum, this being deducted 
semi-annually at the time dividends are 
paid. 

The St. Louis Bridge Company owns 
the bridge from St. Louis, Missouri, to 
East St. Louis, Illinois, and is leased to 
the Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis for 500 years from 1898, at a 
rental of 6 per cent. on the first pre- 
ferred, 3 per cent. on the second pre- 
ferred, and interest on the bonded debt. 
The Assocation is a corporation jointly 
controlled by fifteen railroad compan- 
ies having their terminals in St. Louis. 
The stock offers a very high grade in- 
vestment. 





The annual statements as of Jan. 1, 
1923, of the American Eagle Fire In- 
surance Company, the Continental In- 
surance. Company and the Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire Insurance Company of New 
York were issued by Henry Evans, 
Chairman of the Board of the three 
companies. 


The American Eagle company showed 
a net surplus on Jan. 1 amounting to 
$1,780,662. Among the assets were bonds 
and stocks amounting to $4,866,535, based 
on the actual market value. The Con- 
tinental company’s net surplus was $17,- 
071,149, while the actual market value of 
bonds and stocks was reported at $42,- 
194,163. Net surplus of the Fidelity 
stood at $13,118,173, with bonds and 
stocks amounting to $30,991,004, based 
on the market value. 








A Bond is Known by 
the Company it Keeps 


LixzE a man, a bond is known by the company 
it keeps. That is to say, its soundness may be 
judged by the record of the other securities sold 
in past years by the same investment banking 
house. It is prudent to find out if the house has 
ever sold unsafe securities, causing loss to its 
clients, and if so, why. 


On this basis, Straus Bonds have a 
legitimate claim to your favorable 
consideration. 


In the forty-one years since this House 
was founded, doing a nation-wide busi- 
ness of hundreds of millions of dollars 
in securities, no investor has ever lost a 
dollar of principal or interest on any 
security purchased of us. 


This is a business long enough in time, 
large enough in volume, to be really 
significant. 


We suggest that you investigate the sound first 
mortgage serial bonds we offer, in $1,000, $500 
and $100 dollar denominations, yielding 6%. 
Our booklet, “Forty-one Years Without Loss To 
Any Investor’, describes them fully and tells 
the reasons for this record. Call or write for it 


today, and specify 


ESTABLISHED 1882. 


Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 
New York 





BOOKLET B-1311 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


UFFICES IN FORTY CITIES 


6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


41 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 


INCOR PORATED 


Straus BuILpING 


CHICAGO 








© 1923—S. W. S. & Co. 























How to Invest 
Your Funds 


Whether you have $1,000 or 
$100,000 we can aid you in 
effectively apportioning your 
funds and selecting a well bal- 
anced list of securities. 


Recommendations of securities to 
purchase, with full Analytical Opin- 
ion Reports on each security: $4 ter 
one security; $10 for three securities; 
$25 for eight securities. 


Forbes Investors’ Service 
120 Fifth Avenue ’ New York City 


Established 1884 
ENNEDY & CO 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Steck Ex. ef NM. Y¥. 


74 BROADWAY 
#0 FIFTH AVENUE 


Opposite Public Library 
5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE NEW YORK 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 
Write for Free Circular B-2 
“Success in the Stock Market” 


Out of Town Investors—When in 
town visit our board-room and 














facilities. 











avail yourself of our cal 
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This pamphlet tells— 








how you can 


build your savings into a 
substantial income. 


It explains fully our 
Partial Payment Plan 
which enables you to 
save and invest at the 
same time. 

You will be interested 
in the many advantages 
it offers you. 


This pamphlet.C21 will 
be sent promptly upon 

















i] receipt of your request 
ickmoreé[p 
jll BROADWAY, NY. 
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Cities Service Co. 


Total Assets over $400,000,000 
100,000 Security-Holders 


6% CUMULATIVE 


Preferred Stock 
Now Yielding 


over 8.55% 


Preferred Stock Divi- 
dends were earned 2.40 
times during the year 
ended November 30, 
1922, 


NEW YORK § 
PRINCIPAL CIES =f 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


New Offerings Exceptionally Heavy But High 
Grade Issues Are Readily Absorbed 
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4 ies list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables 
below are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi- 
investment issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with 
comparisons of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recom- 
mendations. The invester is advised to consult the investment experts of the 
bond houses -he intends to do business with before making definite selections. 


Government Bonds 


1920 1921 Now Yield 
High Low High Low About % 
LCD Liberty 3%s* ...... June 15, 1947 100.40 989.10 96.70 00 101.24 3.40 


86 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s* ..Nov. 15, 1942 92.86 81.10 97.80 85.30 98.18 4.40 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%s* ..Sept. 15, 1928 95.00 85.00 98.30 88.00 98.86 4.45 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s ...Oct. 15, 1938 99.40 94.70 ain 95.86 98.57 4.40 
LCD Treasury 4%s* .-Oct. 15, 1952 ovant Soe. «42D 


F oreign and Municipal Sends 


Price Yield 

Maturity About %o 

ee ere OE TC TE) ns wc cikie Bo cinnieese sales 1945 108 7.20 
Re eae a Pe Ree per 1937 103% 5.15 
ete Cite GAR... . oc ducts cccscdud adc 1957 10654 4.15 
M City of Minneapolis 4%4s*..........ccceeess 1952 wh 4.20 
M State of Oregon 4548*......cccccccsccccess 1947 rae 4.25 
M Dominion of Canada 5s.........ccscccccces 1931 100 5.00 

Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe gen. 4s*...... 1995 8834 4.50 
M Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s*.................. 1952 88 4.75 
M Chicago & Northwestern Gen. 3%4s*.......... 1987 75 4.70 
ee A eS rere 1997 v4 4.75 
ee ES | eee Fs rene oor 1968 100 5.00 
ee Bi eo errr. Pe 1955 88 4.75 
ee SP or S ern ne 1947 92 4.55 

Second Grade 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%s........... ade 1933 79 7.25 
ee eh Tt elie Ee 1946 94 5.50 
M Colorado & Southern Ist 4s.............0000. 1929 93 5.30 
D Delaware & Hudson Conv. 5s..............6. 1935 95 5.60 
CD St Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 6s...... 1928 99 6.05 
CD Virginia Railway Ist 5s.......ccccccccccctiees 1962 96 5.20 

Public Utility Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

M American Tel. & Tel. Col. 4s.............000-. 1929 92% 5.40 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric Ist Ref. 5s.......... 1956 100 5.00 
CD Commonwealth Power 6s..........0.ecceeees 1947 87 7.05 
CD Montana Power Ist Ref. 5s........ccccccees 1943 9614 5.25 
D Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s........ 1941 91% 5.70 
CD Philadelphia Co. Ref. 6s.............eeeeeees 1944 100% 5.95 
Industrial Bonds Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

oe “a” Ry 5 gy Sy pe ee 1947 91 5.65 
CD Bethictiet Stéel Text. Se oo. cc cscccecccce 1926 99% 5.50 
> Ce Comer ae bre Se ose cc cctkecics Ceaee 1932 98 6.30 
CD General Electric Deb. 68..........ccceceeccce 1940 105 5.55 
CD U.S. Rubber Ist & Ref. 5s..........ccceceees 1947 88 5.95 
D Westinghouse Elec. & M. 7s........cceeeeees 1931 108% 5.60 
a L = $50, C = $100, D = $500, M = $1,000. *Legal Investnfent in New York 

tate. : 
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Situation in Europe a 
“Bullish” Factor in 
Bond Market 


HE bond market has been tested 
T severely throughout the month of 
January but has given an excellent ac- 
count of itself. New issues have been 
exceptionally heavy. Against this, 
money rates ruled easy which encour- 
aged institution buying. The year-end 
investment demand also has been un- 
usually heavy and while the many new 
bond offerings were timed to meet this 
absorption, the supply was not so heavy 
as to weaken prices. 

A significant feature of the bond mar- 
ket has been the discrimination exer- 
cised by investors. The higher the 
grade, the more readily the offering was 
absorbed. The $300,000,000 of 4% per 
cent. Treasury Notes recently offered 
were over-subscribed by almost 100 per 
cent. Certain bond offerings of a sec- 
ond grade have not gone quite so 
quickly, and underwriters have been 
glad to close the books without an over- 
subscription. It is as well that investors 
do assume a conservative attitude. Do- 
mestic conditions are satisfactory but 
foreign developments are _ unsettling. 
Technically, the present situation in Eu- 
rope is a “bullish” factor in the bond 
market. There can be no new financing 
in Europe at this time, and funds which 
ordinarily would go abroad for invest- 
ment are retained for domestic use. It 
does not appear that an outlet toward 
Europe will be found for American cap- 
ital for a considerable length of time 

















Income from 
Sixteen States 


An investment based on a grow- 
ing business supplying necessary 
services to 600 communities with 
a population of over 2,300,000. 


8% 


Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. 
Par Value $50 Non-callable 
Listed om Chicago Steck Exchange 
Approximately 40,000 local resi- 
dent shareholders of the oper- 
ated utility companies attest to 
their standing in the respective 

territories. 


You can purchase this well-pro- 
tected investment by mail, safe- 
ly and conveniently, either for 
cash or by our 10-Payment Plan. 


Ask for circular BJ-131 


H. M. Byllesby and Ca 
CHICAGO 


CA NEW YORK 
208 S. La Salle St. 111 Broadway 
Boston — Providence — New Haven 
Detroit - Minneapolis - Oklahoma City 



















Have you ever thought 
of your home banker 
in this way? 





NCE in a while almost every 

O man feels that he would like to 

have someone with whom he 

could talk frankly about his 

business. An outsider with a broad 

vision. Unprejudiced—and trust- 
worthy. 


Perhaps it has never occurred to 
you that your home banker is just such 
aman. 


You know, of course, that he comes 
in contact with many different lines of 
activity. But has it ever occurred to 
you that, from his knowledge of other 
businesses, he may be able to give you 
just the idea that will help yours? 


You will find the officers of your 
home bank just about the most accessi- 
ble business men you know. 


Make it a point to talk things over 
with your home banker regularly. Ac- 
cepting deposits and lending money are 
only two of his functions. He can help 
you in many ways. 


Not the least of his services is his 
ability to execute your banking bus- 
iness in New York. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 
FIFTH AVE. OFFICE, 475 FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 








CHARTERED IN 1822 
“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 
THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE” 
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Combining Matchless Refining Skill 
with the World’s Best Crude Petroleum 


In the making of Tiolene Motor Oil nature 
contributes the cream and premium priced 
of all petroleum crudes. A_ consistent 
supply of this superior Cabin Creek Crude 
is controlled entirely by this Company. 





The Pure Oil Company aids and even 


Look for this sign at Com- equals nature’s contribution by matchless 
_ pany operated service sta- orgs : ‘ 
Meee stilt ok the eet déal: skill in the refining of this crude. 


ers, from ocean to ocean. 


When you take the best that nature has 
and to it put the experience, resourceful- 
ness and vision of a great company, the 
result must necessarily be a motor oil of 
unsurpassed excellence. 


That motor oil is Tiolene. 


You are always assured of uniform high 
quality. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 


General Offices: Columbus, Ohio 


Branch Offices: . 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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to come. It is also probable that the 
bulk of domestic financing, except that 
incident to consolidations, is pretty well 
over. This combination of conditions 
makes for a stable outlook. Aside from 
seasonable fluctuations, money rates 
should remain easy. 

Among the more important recent 
new offerings were the following: 


Republic of Cuba 30 year 5's, 1953, 
were issued to the amount of $50,000,000, 
at 99%, to yield about 5.55 per cent. 
These bonds were sold with the acqui- 
escence of the United States Govern- 
ment, as provided for under the “Platt 
Amendment.” There is an annual sink- 
ing fund ranging from $500,000 to $3,600,- 
000, out of which bonds are to be pur- 
chased in the market at par or better. 
The investment is of a high grade. 


Stutz Motor Car 74s, 1937, were issued 
to the amount of $1,000,000, at par. Not 
secured by a mortgage. Convertible 
into stock on the basis of 33 shares for 
each $1,000 bond. A fair grade invest- 
ment. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
first 6s, 1953, were issued to the amount 
of $100,000,000, at 9614, to yield over 6.25 
per cent. Secured by a lien on $382,000,- 
000 of assets subject to a prior claim of 
$25,000,000. A high grade industrial in- 


vestment. 





Stocks and bonds listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange in 1922 totaled 
$4,111,492,615, establishing a new high 
record, 


The thirty companies which make 
monthly returns of the steel ingot pro- 
duction had an output in December of 
2,779,890 gross tons, making their out- 
put for the calendar year 29,116,453 tons, 
against 16,826,946 tons in 1921, an in- 
crease of 73 per cent. 


New life insurance business, exclu- 
sive of renewals, increases and dividend 
additions, totaled $6,383,415,870 in 1922, 
compared with $5,687,417,359 in 1921, the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
reports. 


Five large department stores now 
members of the Affiliated Retail Stores, 
an association formed in 1919 for pool- 
ing purchases and exchanging informa- 
tion, will soon be merged into a large 
corporation having a capital of approx- 
imately $20,000,000. The stores included 
are: Bailey & Co., of Cleveland; Rosen- 
baum Company, of Pittsburg; B. Nugent 
& Co., of St. Louis, and George E. Stif- 
fel Company and George R. Taylor 
Company, both of Wheeling, W. Va. 


The Rand output of gold in 1922 de- 
creased 1,094,480 ounces to 7,020,110, 
compared with 1921. Owing to the fall 
in gold premium, value declined more 
than £10,000,000 to £32,154,360. 


The latest monthly survey by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board on 
wage changes shows that the upward 
wage movement manifested since April, 
1922, still continues. 


Exactly 1,245 persons in New_York 
State had incomes of more than $100,000 
a year in 1920, according to the State 
Income Tax Bureau. The total income 
of these wealthiest residents was $317,- 
586,500, of which $297,034,000 was taxable, 
and they paid $8,100,673 of the $33,486,- 
258 cellected by the State. 


In Cost Accounting 


Simplicity is Just Knowing 
How to Avoid the Complex 


One of the surest indications of Progress in 
modern business methods is the Simplifica- 
tion of Cost Accounting. 


Red tape has beene 
Straight Line Methods 


liminated. Simple 
have taken the place 


of old laborious routine, with the result that 
greater efficiency is attained with far less 


effort. 


Bookkeepers and Cost Accountants have 
long wasted valuable time in making general 
ledger entries to expense accounts and clos- 
ing out such accounts each month to obtain 
the operating statement. Today the proper 


application of the Cost 


Working Sheet elim- 


inates all the unnecessary accounts and 


records. 


While no one system can possibly apply to 
all needs, all Progressive Systems are based 
on the fundamental principles of Simplicity, 
Straight Line Methods, and just Knowing 
how to avoid the complex. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — 


SYSTEMS 


TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL 
PROVIDENCE sT. Louis DETROIT 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY 


BUFFALO 


CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 


CINCINNATI 


INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
TOLEDO DALLAS 
ATLANTA FORT WORTH 
RICHMOND HOUSTON 
BALTIMORE DENVER 

















Our Subscribers 
Are Making Money 


They have had 10 to 3 points profit fol- 
lowing some of our recent suggestions. 
They are now buying one cheap stock for 
200 percent profit, 

They are buying a high priced stock for 
50 points profit. 

They are buying half a dozen low priced 
stocks for 50 to 100 So cent profit. 

Don’t let this market run away before 
you get some share of the profits. 

Full particulars of stocks referred to 
above including one month’s trial sub- 
scription of our COMPLETE DAILY 
— LETTER SERVICE for only 


Mail—or better wire—your subscription 
at once. 

A score of the most prominent, Stock 
Exchange Houses have peen taking our 
bulletin service for years. 

Write for FREE details to Dept. F-20 


Tonia fren 


Alfred T. Moore—Owner 














Recognition of 
merit took a long time 
to arrive, but it is still 
coming strong. 


Los Angeles 
_Examiner 


OFFICES: 


New York, 1819 Broadway. Tel. Col. 8342. 
Shicago, 915 Hearst Bldg. Tel. Main 5000. 


San Francisco, 671 Monadnock Bldg. 
Tel. Garfield 3858. 
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Mortgag 
Bond Buyers 


This flexible, pocket-size, loose-leaf 
book makes it easy to keep a record 
of your holdings. We mail it upon, 


Send for the book now. 


68 Years’ Proven Safety 


The preparation of this book is a small 
part of the service rendered by the Oldest 
First Mortgage Banking House to investors 
all over America. Whether you have $100, 
$500, $1,000 or more to invest, 100% protec- 
tion and a liberal interest return may 
be yours. For more than two-thirds of a 
century, every Greenebaum - Safeguarded 
Bond, principal and interest, has been 
promptly paid to investors. 


Send Now 


Mail the coupon below for flexible pocket- 
size loose-leaf book and current list of 
Greenebaum offerings. No obligation 
inc , of course, 


-Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Combany 


Ownershipidentical with Greenebaum Sons Bank 
and Trust Co.— Combined resources $35,000,000 
FOUNDED 1855 
Oldest First Mortgage Banking House 
CORRESPONDENT OFFICES IN 300 CITIES 


request. 











Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 

LaSalle and Madison Streets, Chicago 
Please send me without charge or obligation, flexible 
pocket-size, loose-leaf Record Book and current list 
of Greenebaum offerings, 








Name _- 

situs Sona 

i esinnk angst anes ee ee ee 
\.____Lreeneuam Bone 100s Sak ince w5__} 











We're right on the ground A 


J 
$3,000-6%4% 
First Farm Mortgage 


Ne. 6746. Secured by 160 acre farm. 























Only One Policy Daily 
Means $130 Per Month Profit 


Same on renewals. Policy pays $5,000 
death; $25 weekly benefit for injury or 
sickness. Men or women acceptable. 
Premium $10 yearly. Full or spare time. 
Easy seller. Write quick for territory. 





R. D. Lindley, 196 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Building Activity in 1923 Will Give Investor Wide 
Field from Which to Choose 


By R. D. Maxwell 


HE year 1923 opens with the build- 

ing world looking forward to a 
period of activity which it is expected 
will equal, if not surpass, all previous 
records in the real estate field. 

It has been estimated that new con- 
struction in the United States during 
the year will reach the enormous total 
of $6,000,000,000. 

The major part of this building pro- 
gram will be financed by first mort- 
gages on real estate against which first 
mortgage bonds will be issued. This 
method of financing large real estate 
transactions was bor: of necessity about 
forty years ago when the amount of 
capital involved became so great that 
the average investor could not carry 
the mortgage. It became necessary to 
draw the funds from many sources and 
the only way this could be done, and 
still give the lender the same degree of 
safety and protection, was to split the 
mortgage up into small units. 

After this method of financing real 
estate was perfected, building construc- 
tion was greatly stimulated, and small 
investors, as well as those with large 
means, found a very lucrative inyest- 
ment field. 


How Bonds Are Issued 


The first mortgage real estate bond is 
merely a small part of the large mort- 
gage and enjoys the same rate of inter- 
est and protection that the parent mort- 
gage does. There are several kinds of 
mortgage bonds, but the same principle 
in all cases is applied by bankers to 
protect their clients. 

When, for instance, a real estate oper- 
ator desires to construct an office build- 
ing the estimated cost of which is, say, 
$1,000,000, of which he has accumulated 
$500,000, he is in need of an additional 
$500,000. To obtain this he will go to a 
mortgage banker and epen negotiations 
for a loan. When the banker has satis- 
fied himself that the proposition is 
sound he will undertake to raise the 
money by depositing the original mort- 
gage and other necessary papers with a 
third party, called a trustee. Bonds 
equivalent to the full amount of the 
mortgage will.then be issued, usually in 
denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, 
which find a ready market because there 
are a great many individuals looking for 
such investments. The interest is safe, 
and the lender does not have to worry 
about details for these are taken care 
of by the mortgage banker. 

Moreover, this system enables invest- 
ors to obtain an investment with either 
a short or long maturity, depending 
upon their individual needs. Bonds are 
now issued for short terms, at the ex- 
piration of which new bonds may be 
issued and a new class of purchasers 
may then invest. The usual period of 
a bond issue is five years. If the in- 
vestor wishes to sell his bonds before 


maturity, he can usually do so by tak- 
ing them to his mortgage or investment 
banker who will take them at a small 
discount. 

Another method of creating mortgage 
bonds which is sometimes used by mort- 
gage houses is to issue bonds against a 
group of mortgages deposited with a 
trustee. The trustee is usually the 
banker who issues the bonds and who 
sees that the terms of the trust agree- 
ment are complied with. This agree- 
ment stipulates the terms of repayment, 
the powers of the trustee, the security 
behind the mortgage, and many other 
details. 


Protected Against Depreciation 


Mortgages which are grouped under 
a trust agreement of this kind do not 
usually mature at the same time, and 
mortgage bankers reserve the right to 
substitute new mortgages in place of 
those that fall due and are paid off. 
Before the expiration of the trust agree- 
ment and before the last of the bonds 
mature, the character of the security 
behind them has usually changed con- 
siderably. The bonds themselves are 
generally paid off serially and _ the 
amount outstanding steadily reduced so 
that any depreciation of the property 
which may take place is more than 
taken care of. As each series of bonds 
is redeemed the security behind those 
remaining increases in like proportion. 
Usually the increase in real estate 
values in a rapidly growing neighbor- 
hood is sufficient to offset any depre- 


‘ ciation. 


Debentures, which are in reality a 
junior lien on the property, are some- 
times issued to finance real estate trans- 
actions. The stability of the debentures 
depends to a large extent upon earnings, 
no specific security being behind them, 
and the risk attaching to an investment 
of this character is consequently much 
greater than that of first mortgage 
bonds. 


Much Financing in Prospect 


Losses rarely occur on first mortgage 
bonds because of the restrictions put 
around an issue. The banker supervises 
the issuance of the bonds, sees that the 
property is conservatively valued, that 
a safe amount is loaned against it and 
that earning capacity has been properly 
estimated. He also looks after ali in- 
terest payments and sees that all in- 
stallments on the loan are promptly met. 

Another advantage which the investor 
in the mortgage field enjoys is the wide 
selection of income producing proper- 
ties available from which to choose. A 
much wider selection will be available 
during the current year because the 
great expansion in the building field will 
call for further financing on the part 
of mortgage bankers. 
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| About Important People } 














D. R. Crissinger has been nominated 
by President Harding as Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and Milo 
D. Campbell as “dir. farmer” member. 
- Thomas Hunt, of the law firm of Gas- 
ton, Snow, Saltonstall & Hunt, was 
elected a director of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston. Edward A. 
Davis, an assistant cashier of the ban, 
was elected a vice-president. 

Francis M. Hugo, formerly Secretary 
of State, and Donald S. Rogers of Hitt, 
Farwell & Co., have been elected direc- 
tors of the Broadway Central Bank of 
New York. 

The New York Stock Exchange mem- 
bership of Charles J. Peabody was 
sold to Norris B. Henrotin for $98,000. 
The seat of George B. Salisbury was 
sold to Herbert G. Wellingtoa for $97,- 
000 and that of Hollyday S. Meeds, Jr., 
to Ernest E. Swartswelter for the same 
amount. The seat of Peter H. Tray 
was sold to Sheldon T. Coleman for 
$95,000. 

Ira Nelson Morris, of Chicago, Amer- 
ican Minister to Sweden, has resigned 
in order to resume direction of his pri- 
vate business interests at home. 


Herbert K. Twitchell has been elected 
president of the Seamen’s Bank of Sav- 
ings, New York, to succeed ahe late 
George M. Halsey. 

Bernard L. Shientag, of New York 
City, will succeed Henry D. Sayer as 
head of the State Labor Department. 





Buy This Security 
On Its 9-Year Record 


This seasoned Debenture Bond carries 
Profit Sharing Bonus entitling holder 
to a pro rata share of at least one-third 
of net profits. Original purchasers have 
been paid back 


8944% in Interest and 
Profit Sharing 


and still have 63 interest coupons and 
16 years of profit sharing ahead of them; 
with return of bond principal at maturity. 

The Beneficial Loan Society is the 
Largest Corporation of its kind in the 
world, with about 60 branches. Business 
increased 50% last year. 

If you are interested in an investment 
which pays you an income 6 times a year, 
use coupon below. 

Clarence Hodson s fo 
aaa ESTABLISHED 1893 == ING 
SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 
135 Broadway : New York 


Send me Descriptive Circular B-24 
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LIBERAL INCOME—NO WORRY 


Here are bonds which need no attention 































8 Bes aree is a way out for investors who find it a heavy 
burden to be continually watching the bond and 
stock market, the money market, legislation, Europe, 
and the current reports of companies in which their 
money is invested. There is a better way to manage 
investments than to be always studying “conditions.” 


Miller First Mortgage Bonds require no attention 
except on semi-annual interest dates, and then only to 
cash coupons. A closed, first mortgage on a single piece 
of income-earning property, plus the additional safe- 
guards surrounding every issue, have established the 
unbroken safety record of these bonds. 


For Your Peace of Mind 


If you are seeking an investment which will completely 
free you of care and the need to “watch your holdings,” make 
a careful study of Miller First Mortgage Bonds. Méail the 
coupon to-day for booklet, “Creating Good Investments.” It 
describes bonds which take care of themselves. 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 
Interest paid twice yearly 
Income yield: up to 7% 
Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MILLER & (c- 


1003 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Philadelphia, St. Louis, Atlanta, Memphis, Knoxville 
“First—The Investor's Welfare’ 


—.——— ——-—MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY——— — ——— 



















































If Interested in| 
Business and Finance 


keep informed by reading the 
Bache Review, a ten-minute weekly 
summary of the business and finan- 
cial situation. It focuses and inter- 
prets currents of to-day and iu:i- 
cates their trend. Sent to business 
men for three months, without 
charge. 


$26,000 
in 15 years 
















Have you $250 in cash and can you 
save $25.00 a month? If so, we can 










Ask for F-107 













R. J. McClelland & Co. 








J. 8. BACHE & CO. 


42 Broadway New York City 
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We Specialize in 
the Securities of the 


B.R.T. 


System 



























Inquiries Invited 


W™ Camesic Ewen 

, Investment Securities 

2 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 





































STANDARD 
OIL 
BOOKLET 


(JUST OUT) 

















Everyone interested in Stand- 
ard Oil stocks should send for 
a copy. Contains complete in- 
formation to date, including 
stock dividends, capital changes, 
earnings, etc., on all listed and 
unlisted issues. 





Ask for F-40 





We solicit orders in Standard 
Oil Securities for cash or 
on conservative margin. 


Chas. Sincere & Co. 


141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 8933 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Euchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


| Meola 
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DIGEST 





Alabama Power Co.—Announced that 
the Montgomery Light & Traction Co., 
properties and plants, both in the hands 
of receivers, had been transferred from 
the H. L. Doherty interests of New 
York to this company. 

American Can Co.—Has awarded con- 
tract for construction of a new plant at 
Indianapolis, estimated to cost $300,000, 
including machinery. 

American Cotton Oil Co.—Closed eight 
crushing mills in South and transferred 
divisional headquarters in Atlanta to 
Memphis. 

American Ice Co.—Stockholders ap- 
proved the proposed increase in com- 
mon stock from $7,500,000 to $15,000,000 
and the creation of an issue of $10,000,- 
000 40-year 6 per cent. bonds. 

American Locomotive Co.—Started 
the year, 1923, with approximately $45,- 
000,000 business on its books. 

American Tel. & Tel. Co.—Reports 
operating income of $24,247,447 for the 
eleven months ended Nov. 30, compared 
with $23,043,580 in the same period in 
1921. 


Baldwin Locomotive Co.—Earned be- 
tween 8 and 9 per cent. on the common 
stock in 1922, according to Dow, Jones 
& Co. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.—Placed an 
order for 5,000 hopper and gondola cars, 
at an estimated cost of $10,000,000. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Holders of the 
8 per cent. preferred stock have been 
advised to exchange their stock into 
the new cumulative 7 per cent. pre- 
ferred, on the basis of 23 shares of the 
7 per cent. for 20 shares of 8 per cent. 
before March 14, when transfer books 
close. It was further stated that after 
April 1 basis of exchange might be re- 
duced. 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.—Under 
tentative reorganization plan stockhold- 
ers would be assessed $35 a share, in 
return for which they would receive 
the equivalent face amount in a new 
security, probably a collateral trust 6 
per cent. bond. 

Cluet, Peabody & Co.—Resumed pay- 
ments on common stock by declaration 
of 1% per cent., payable Feb. 1 to stock 
of record Jan. 20. Last previous pay- 
ment was 1% per cent. on Feb. 1, 1921. 

Durant Motors, Inc.—Produced 7,000 
Durant and Star cars in December, a 
new high record for one month. 

Eastman Kodak Co. of New Jersey— 
Reported to have developed a motion 
picture kodak for individual users, and 
that it was expected that within a few 
years a broad market would be created 
for the new invention. 

Endicott-Johnson Corp.—Declared a 
stock dividend of 20 per cent. on the 
common stock, payable Feb. 15, to stock 
of record Jan. 25. 

North American Oil Co.—Stricken 
from the list of the New York State 
Exchange. 
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Exchange Buffet Corp.—Announced 
opening of its 36th restaurant. The 
company also operates 44 cigar stands. 


Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—Has 
taken over the management of the 
Southern Enterprises, Inc., and its 
subsidiary corporations, which control 
over 200 theatres in the South and the 
five Paramount film exchanges in At- 
lanta, Dallas, New Orleans, Charlotte, 
and Oklahoma City. 

General Electric Co.—Orders received 
for the three months ended Dec. 31, 
1922, totaled $66,568,333, compared with 
$44,465,218 for the corresponding period 
of 1921. New business booked in 1922, 
totaied $242,739,527, compared with 
$179,721,680 for 1921. 

General Motors Corp.—Buick Motor 
Co., a subsidiary, broke all production 
records on Dec. 28, 1922, turning out 
825 cars. 

Habirshaw Electric Cable Co.—At a 
meeting of all creditors it was decided 
that representatives of the reorganiza- 
tion committee and merchandise credit- 
ors’ committee meet to work out a plan 
of reorganization. 

Houston Oil Co. of Texas—Signed a 

three-year contract with the St. Louis 
Southwestern R. R. for 3,000,000 barrels 
of fuel oil at 73% cents a barrel. Be- 
tween 60,000 and 100,000 barrels, it was 
said, would be delivered monthly. 
’ International Shoe Co.—Reports a 
balance after dividends for the year 
ended Nov. 30, of $6,996,224, compared 
with $1,501,350 in the previous year. 

Island Oil & Transport-Corp—In De- 


_cember, 1922, exported 239,000 barrels 


of oil from Mexico compared with 133,- 
000 in November. 


Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for the 
twelve months ended Dec. 31, amounted 
to $65,191,452, compared with $55,859,010 
in the previous year. 

Manhattan Shirt Co.—For the year 
ended Nov. 30, 1922, reports earnings, 
after dividends, of $6.45 a share on the 
common stock (par $25), compared 
with $4.56 in the previous year. 

Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co.— 
Stockholders meeting has been called 
for Mar. 12 for approval of the sale of 
properties to the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
the twelve months ended Dec. 31, 1922, 
totaled $92,474,184, compared with $75,- 
956,649 in 1921. 

Nash Motors Co.—Declared an initial 
dividend of $1.75 a share on the new 
preferred “A” stock, and a dividend of 
$2.50 on the common stock, both pay- 
able Feb. 1, to stock of record Jan. 19. 

National Cloak & Suit Co.—Net sales 
for 1922, were $44,500,000, and the num- 
ber of orders received 7,636,136, com- 
pared with $37,481,210 and 5,512,405 re- 
spectively for 1921. 

Northern States Power Co.—For the 
year ended Nov. 30, balance after all 
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dividends was $1,032,030, against $1,208,- 
760 in previous year. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—Applied 
to the California Railroad Commission 
for authority to issue and sell at not 
fess than $90 a share, $2,500,000 par 
yalue of its 6 per cent. Ist preferred 
stock. 

Pan American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co.—Stockholders will vote on 
plan to increase the common “B” stock 
from $70,000,000° to $150,000,000, and 
create an issue of $25,000,000 of 7 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock. Com- 
pany reserves the right to dispose of 
any of the new stock without first of- 
fering same to stockholders. 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Shipped 
an aggregate of 2,693 passenger cars 
and trucks last year, compared with 
approximately 2,200 in 1921. 

Prairie Oil & Gas Co.—Reported to 
have acquired a 40 per cent. interest in 
the Kasoming Oil Co., said to have prop- 
erties in both the Salt Creek and Lost 
Soldier fields, valued at $10,000,000. 


Producers & Refiners Corp.—Declared 
an initial quarterly dividend of $1 a 
share on the $50 par common stock, 
payable March 15 to stock of record 
March 1. 

Royal Dutch Co—The Corona Pe- 
troleum Co., a subsidiary, closed down 
its Chijol refinery, completed last March 
at a cost of $4,000,000, because light 
crude oil production has dropped to 
4,000 barrels daily. 

Texas Co.—Reported to have acquired 
control of the Dugan & Knepper tract 
of 160 acres in the southern end of the 
Salt Creek, Wyoming, oil field. 

Union Oil Co. of Cal—Declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.75, payable 
Jan. 17, to stock of record Jan. 10. This 
compares with $2 and $1 extra quar- 
terly paid before the 80 per cent. stock 
dividend. 

U. S. Rubber Co.—The United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Chicago, filed 
an opinion holding that the company’s 
concavo-convex heel did not infringe 
the I. T. S. Rubber’ ‘Co. patent. This 
reverses the decree of the lower court 
which found infringement. 

Vivaudou (V.) Inc.—Closed a contract 
with the Mineralava Co. whereby 
Vivaudou becomes that concern’s ex- 
clusive selling agent for 21 years, and 
the Mineralava (Co. agrees to spend a 
minimum of $1,000,000 a year for adver- 
tising. 

Western Electric Co.—Is planning to 
erect a $1,000,000 plant on the east bank 
of the Passaic River in Kearny, N. J., to 
employ about 10,000 men. 

Western Union Telegraph Co.—Re- 
ports net operating income of $15,938,637 
for the eleven months ended Nov. 30. 
This compares with $12,179,491 in the 
same period in 1921. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co—A 
new agreement with the Metropolitan- 
Vickers Electric Co., Ltd., provides for 
the opening of much foreign territory 
for independent trade of Westinghouse, 
including New Zealand, Australia, South 
Africa and India. Under the old agree- 
ment this territory was controlled by 
Metropolitan-Vickers. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for the 
twelve months ended Dec. 31 totaled 
$167,308,217, compared with $147,650,112 


in the, previous year. 















; BUSINESS and 
INVESTMENT 
FORECASTING i 


RAY VANCE 


How the Successful 
Investors Make Money 


URING the past eleven 

years the Brookmire Eco- 

nomic Service has been 
successfully forecasting what 
would happen in the securities 
and manufacturing fields. 


For eleven years Ray Vance, 
editor of this Service and auth- 
or of this new and helpful book, 
entitled “Business and Inyest- 
ment Forecasting,” has been 
analyzing and classifying the 
actions, reactions and develop- 
ments of the markets for com- 
modities, securities of all kinds, 
and the fundamentals of eco- 
nomic conditions throughout 
this country and abroad. 


Years of study and research 
have enabled Mr. Vance to 
clearly analyze the various 
methods of business forecast- 
ing from the early sun spot 
theory of Jevons’ to the present 
day methods—setting forth 
their strong and weak points. 
Today thousands of business 
men, bankers, financiers, and 
men of affairs study carefully 
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Brookmire forecasting meth- 
ods as a preliminary for setting 
policies, making plans and in- 
vesting large sums. 


It doesn’t matter whether you 
are a large investor or a small 
one, a merchant or a manufac- 
turer—this book shows when 
the tide of busfness is in your 
favor—how long it is going to 
flow — and most important, 
when you should take advan- 
tage of it. 


How are business statistics 
made and used? What are sec- 
ular trends and seasonal varia- 
tions? What is correlation? 
How are business barometers 
made and used? These are a 
few of the questions answered 
in this complete little book of 
132 pages. It is simply writ- 
ten for the layman to quickly 
grasp, well arranged and illus- 
trated with graphic charts, 
bound in limp fabrikoid and let- 
tered in genuine gold. This 
book is a nugget of condensed 
useful information for $2 post- 
paid. 
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INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 


Our Mail Investment Department 
keeps in touch with each one of 
eur out-of-town customers and 
helps him select investments most 
suitable and desirable to one in hie 
circumstances. 


Many investors maintain a personal 
correspondence with our statistic- 
fans and in that way keep in close 
sontact with changing market con- 
ditions. 


If you live out-of-tewn there is no 
reason why you cannot satisfac- 
torily invest your funds with the 
helpful co-operation of our Mail 
Service Department. 


We shall be glad to mail 
a copy of our Booklet 


“Investing by Mail” 


to those interested, on request 


GRAHAM, RITCHIE & CO 


Formerly Graham & Miller - 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
66 Broadway New York 





















Temple University 
Philadelphia 


SCHOOL OF | 
COMMERCE 


You can earn your own degree. 
Begin now. Do not wait until 
you have accumulated money in | 
advance to pay for four years of 
study. You can earn your own 








way through by the Temple Uni- 
versity plan. 


Morning courses—from 8 a. m. 
to 12 m.—are arranged for stu- 
dents who are working. The en- 
tire afternoon may be devoted to 
earning money and the evening 
for proper preparation and study. 


The new term begins February 
6, 1923. Only a limited number 
of students can be admitted. The 
Industrial Service Bureau as-ists 
students to part-time positions. 
With 8100 cash you are ready ‘o 
begin your course. Make your 
earning of a degree a business 
proposition. Hundreds are earn- 
ing their way through the School 
of Commerce courses. 


Apply ot ence fer 
Bulletin PF. 
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Labor and Wages 


, conditions continue gener- 
ally satisfactory, although many 
sections of the ‘country report a short- 
age of both skilled and unskilled work- 
ers. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers has purchased a substantial interest 
in the Empire Trust Company of New 
York. Warren S. Stone, Grand Chief of 
the union, and William B. Prenter, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, and for forty years 
financial adviser of the brotherhood, will 
represent the union on the directorate of 
the trust company. The Empire Trust 
Company has a capital and surplus of 
more than $4,000,000 and resources of 
nearly $60,000,000. 

The resources of the ten co-operative 
banks established by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers increased in 
the twenty-six months since the first 
bank was opened from $653,000 to 
$19,000,000. 

Railroads that operate 96 per cent. of 
the Class 1 mileage in the United States 
employed 1,804,315 persons in _ all 
branches of service in October, and paid 
them a total of $255,514,000. During the 
same month the previous year the same 
roads had 1,754,136 employees who re- 
ceived $237,602,959. 


Many of the more important rail- 
roads have withdrawn their demand for 
a hearing before the Railroad Labor 
Board at Chicago on the reduction of 
wages and other questions and have 
completed or are negotiating individual 
settlements with workers. 


A resolution demanding action by the 
United States to prevent war in Eu- 
rope was introduced by Daniel J. Tobin, 
Treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor, at a meeting of the National 
Civic Federation’s Committee of One 
Hundred on Foreign Relations. 

The fundamental cause of the instabil- 
ity of the bituminous coal mining indus- 
try that has its effect in unreasonably 
high prices, labor troubles and trans- 
portation difficulties, is a surplus of 
mines and miners, according to the pre- 
liminary report of the United States 
Coal Commission. 

Federal Judge James H. Wilkerson 
denied a motion by attorneys represent- 
ing 400,000 federated shop crafts em- 
ployees who went on strike last July, 
to dismiss the bill introduced by ‘At- 
torney General Harry M. Daughtery, 
on which the injunction restraining the 
strikers from interfering with railroad 
transportation was based. The trial 
date was fixed for May 2. 

Replying to an inquiry from the dis- 
trict organization of the union in Nova 
Scotia asking if it was permissible to 
affiliate with the Red Trade Union In- 
ternational, John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
denounced ail radicalism and Bolshe- 
vism and scored attempts of the radicals 
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to destroy the American labor move. 
ment. 

The doffers’ union, which is affiliated 
with the United Textile Workers, has 
voted to strike, if necessary, to enforce 
a demand for a 29 per cent. wage ad- 
vance. This demand the Manufactur- 
ers’ Association has refused, announc- 
ing that the mills will be closed before 
such an increase is granted. 

A conference in New York between 
mine operators and representatives of 
the workers is making an attempt to 
reach an agreement in the hope of 
avoiding another strike in the bitu- 
minous fields on April 1. 

The lynching of one union railroad 
striker and several floggings by the 
farmers of Arkansas who have suf- 
fered from the sabotage of the strikers, 
are reported. The workers have been 
on strike for two years, during which 
period the rural communities along the 
line of the Missouri & North Arkansas 
railroad have suffered great hardships 
through the impairment of its services. 




















Foreign Trade 








MERICAN merchandise’ exports 

during 1922, as compiled by De- 
partment of Commerce, were $3,831,- 
516,735, compared with $4,485,131,356 
during 1921, and $2,484,018,000 in 1913, 
the largest pre-war year. December 
merchandise expurts were $334,000,000, 
against $380,056,542 in November; $296- 
198,373 in December, 1921, and $233,196,- 
628 in December, 1913. 

At the joint conference of Shipping 
Board officials and representatives of 
Atlantic and Gulf lines, the South At- 
lantic and Gulf delegates won a sweep- 
ing victory when they secured desired 
changes in the North Atlantic differ- 
ential on cotton. The new figures, 
which are expected to materailly de- 
crease the flow of Southern cotton 
through the port of New York, were 
not made public. 








Prices 




















HANGES in retail food costs during 

December, reported by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for twenty-two cities, 
showed increases in eighteen and de- 
creases in four, ranging from 3 per cent. 
in Milwaukee, Rochester, and Savannah, 
to 1 per cent. in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Richmond. 

The general level of wholesale prices 
in December was unchanged from the 
November average. 

That the trend of prices during at 
least the first half of 1923 will continue 
upward is the opinion of the Harvard 
Economic Service. The present price 
structure and economic conditions are 
not calculated to halt the upward ten- 
dency, says the report. 

Control of oil prices, particularly that 
of gasoline by the Standard Oil group 
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of companies, was charged by repre- 
sentatives of independent oil concerns 
at the Senate oil investigation. 

Predictions of a shortage of silver in 
1923 had a bullish effect on prices of 
the white metal in London and New 
York. The quotation of 67% cents an 
ounce in New York represents a sub- 
stantial recovery from the low price of 
December. 

Further advances in the price of crude 
oil were announced in some of the large 
producing fields. The new quotations 
include Pennsylvania grade, $3.45 a bar- 
rel; Cabell, $2.31; Somerset light, $2.35, 
and Somerset, $2.10; Corning and Rag- 
land remain unchanged at $2 and $1, 
respectively. 


Z Railroads 


OADINGS of revenue freight dur- 
. ing 1922 were the largest on record, 
with the exception of coal. Total load- 
ings of all commodities, other than coal, 
amounted to 36,265,178 cars, compared 
with 31,347,816 cars during 1921, an in- 
crease of 16 per cent. Loadings of coal 
totaled 7,448,341 cars, or 93 per cent. of 
the loadings for the previous year. 
Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended January 6 totaled 770,303 
cars, an increase of 59,103 cars over the 
previous week. 

The substantial improvement made by 
the railways in various branches of 
their operations in 1922 is reflected in 
the amount of freight claims. In the 
first nine months of 1922 freight claims 
against the Class 1 railroads totaled 
$37,686,169, or 51 per cent. less than in 
the same period in 1921, when the claim 
bills amounted to $77,876,814. 

Barring unforeseen adverse financial 
and business conditions, the railways of 
the United States will spend $700,000,000 
for equipment and improvement work 
in 1923, it is estimated by railway spe- 
cialists. Among the large orders for 
new cars and locomotives placed in 
January were the following: Chicago & 
Northwestern, 3,000 freight cars; Rock 
Island, 40 locomotives, 500 automobile 
box cars, 250 refrigerator cars, and 250 
flat cars; Pennsylvania Railroad, 225 lo- 
comotives; Northern Pacific, 5,280 new 
freight and express cars, and 49 loco- 
motives. 

A settlement of the controversy be- 
tween the Union Pacific and the South- 
ern Pacific, involving control of the 
Central Pacific line between Ogden and 
San Francisco, leaves the Southern Pa- 
cific as owner of the. Central Pacific 
lines, but protects the Union Pacific in 
its right to use the latter line as its 
connection to the Central Pacific Coast. 
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HE British and American Debt 

Commissions failed to reach an 
agreement as to the interest rate which 
shall be fixed in funding the British 
debt. The British Commission, it is 
understood, were of the opinion that 
the rate should be 3 per cent., to be 
spread over a period of at least fifty, 
and preferably sixty-six years, while 
the Americans held out for 4 per cent., 
declaring that the Senate would never 
consent to the 3 per cent. rate. Nego- 
tiations, however, have not been broken 
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plus Public Cooperation 


HE greatest number of idle freight cars in the history 

of American railroads was reported last spring. Seven 

months later the rebound in business resulted in a record 
shortage of cars. 


These wide swings in the volume of traffic are a tremendous 
strain on railroad credit in lean years, and on railroad facili- 
ties in seasons of industrial prosperity. But a railroad system, 
if it is to give dependable public service, must courageously 
build up a transportation reserve in advance of the demands 
of business. 


When several thousand miles of storage tracks throughout 
the country were filled with idle cars, the New York Central 
Lines placed orders for $54,000,000 worth of new equipment 
—18,500 freight cars and 315 locomotives. Two years ago 
$48,000,000 was expended for new equipment. 


The new cars have been coming from the builders for 
some time at the rate of 1,000 cars a week, and all the new 
locomotives will soon be in service. In addition, more than 
90,000 bad order cars were repaired and returned to service 
during the first ten months of 1922. 


The carrying through of this equipment program, coupled 
with extensive capital expenditures for increased road and 


terminal facilities, enabled the New York Central Lines dur-: 


ing the fall of 1922 to move the greatest volume of traffic in 
their history. 


But only with the full cooperation of our shippers—load- 
ing cars to full capacity and unloading them promptly—has 
it been possible to make the most efficient use of our equip- 
ment and facilities, and keep the traffic moving on 12,200 miles 
of New York Central Lines, stretching across the heart of 
industrial America. 





$54,000,000 for Equipment 
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Springfield 
Body 
Corporation 
Class A Stock 


This corporation manufactures 
the highest type of closed auto- 
mobile bodies. Among its 
present customers are the com- 
panies which manufacture such 
cars as Rolls Royce, Minerva, 
Lafayette, Mercedes, Renault, 
Hudson, Fox. 


To investors desiring a high 
grade security combined with 
a liberal rate of income this 
stock should prove attractive. 


Circular on request 


Chester B. Cook & Co. 


42 Broadway New York 
Telephone Broad 3895 
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off and a compromise, fixing the rate 
at 3% or 3% per cent., is looked for. 
The present legislation fixes the inter- 
est at not less than 4% per cent., and 
the maximum of the life of the bonds 
at twenty-five years. ; 

The resolution to submit to the states an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution to 
prevent the exemption of securities from 
taxation was adopted by the House. The 
proposal was recommended by President 
Harding and Secretary Mellon. 

The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House favorably reported a bill in- 
troduced by Representative Ogden 
Mills of New York which would amend 
the income tax law so as to equalize 
the rate on capital gains and losses. 
At present gains are taxed 12% per 
cent. while losses can + deducted 
without limit. This bill provides that 
the taxpayer shall be limited to a simi- 
lar percentage in deducting capital 
losses. ; 

The Winslow bill for the return of 
enemy-owned: property, it is predicted, 
will be amended to exclude the 5,500 
patents, copyrights, trademarks, etc., 
held by the Chemical Foundation, until 
such time as their status has been de- 
termined by the courts. 

The passage of the “truth-in-fabric” 
bill will be the next objective of the 
farm bloc. This measure requires the 
marking of the virgin wool content in 
all cloths. 








Other Important Items 




















A 60 per cent. of the number 
of aliens admissible each year to 
the United States reached American 
ports of entry during the first half of 
the current fiscal year exhausting the 
annual quota for Armenia, Belgium, 
Greece, Italy, Luxemburg, Portugal and 
the various small southern European 
countries. More than half the countries 
of northwestern Europe, however, have 
supplied less than half their annual 
quota. 

Promoters of spurious stocks mulcted 
the public for more than $600,000,000 
during the past year, says a report is- 
sued by the Associated Advertising 
Clubs. Oil promotions were most profit- 
able—for the swindlers. 

The per capita consumption of sugar 
in the United States in 1922 was 102 
pounds, says the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company, an increase of 17% per 
cent. over 1921. 

A broad program of radio standardi- 
zation was agreed upon at a meeting of 
representatives of forty radio trade as- 
sociations and national engineering and 
scientific societies. 

Approximately 981,000,000 pounds of 
copper were turned out by American 
smelters during 1922, says the Geolog- 
ical Survey, against 506,000,000 in. 1921. 

The year 1922 ended with 12,357,376 
automobiles and motor trucks in use in 
the Untied States—a gain of 1,851,716, 
or 17.6 per cent. over 1921—says “Auto- 
motive Industries.” The figures show a 
car of some sort for every 8.7 persons. 

A movement is on to free American 
rubber industries—facing a serious. 
shortage and rapidly advancing prices 
—and from the grip of British control 
of practically the world’s sources of 
plantation rubber. British capitalists, 
representing 70 per cent. of the world 
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production, are on their way to this 
country to discuss the matter, especiajt 
in regard to prices, and a modificatiog 
may result. 

Over $18,000,000 of minerals were 
taken from Alaskan mines in 1922_,). 
most pre-war output. 





| Cotton and Grain 
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bs gpeees very heavy buying cottop 
continued its advance to new high 
record prices, with May deliveries sejj. 
ing around the 28-cent level. The posi. 
tion of cotton appears so strong that 
trade sentiment has not suffered any 
fundamental change through disturbing 
European news. There has been mar. 
keted from the last crop and carry-over 
such an unusually large percentage that 
apportionment of the balance between 
domestic and foreign needs provides a 
problem not faced by the cotton trade 
in a generation. Southern planters, it 
is reported, are holding their unsold sup- 
plies in the hope of receiving 30 cents, 
and unless there is some let-up in the 
demand it is not unl:kely that this level 
will be reached. 

While grain prices dropped sharply 
as the result of general selling, wheat 
ran into an excellent class of buying at 
$1.18, as it has on every decline to 
around that figure so far this year. Eu- 
ropean conditions regarded as certain to 
affect the American Agricultural indus- 
try favorably are reflected in reports 
from representatives of the Department 
of Commerce abroad, which declare that 
European grain import requirements 
will exceed those of the last serial year. 

From the beginning of the present 
cereal year, August 1 to December 23, 
European purchases of American wheat 
ranged around 180,000,000 bushels, or 
about twelve and a half million more 
than in the same period of 1921. The 
increase in the transfer of wheat to 
Europe, therefore, it was said, means 
better values eventually for the Amer- 
ican product, while at the same time 
the European farmer will profit in 
higher prices resulting from increased 
demand. 














| International 





England—The positior. of the British 
Government has been most difficult 
since the Rhineland occupation began. 
The policy of dissociation has been fol- 
lowed closely. While it is generally 
hoped that the French plan will succeed 
it is pointed out that results to date 
have been negative, the only benefit 
being to Great Britain in increased coal 
orders from Germany. Hugo Stinnes, 
the German industrialist, has obtained 
from a group of London banks a credit 
of £2,000,000 for buying coal, of which 
he wants 1,500,000 tons. 

Great Britain in 1922 improved her 
trade position materially. In compari- 
son with the preceding year, imports 
fell off £82,743,000, or $385,582,380, and 
exports increased £17,300,000, or $80,618,- 
000, while re-exports were less by 
£3,274,000, or $15,256,840. 

World returns for shipbuilding for 
1922 show that Britain has regained first 
place in the output of tonnage with 
1,043,590 tons, Germany being second with 
631,485 tons. Figures for the United 
States are given as 259,747 tons for 1922, 
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compared W ith an output in 1919 of 
000 tons. = : 

‘oe of new securities in England 

during 1922 amounted to £584,950,914, 


compared with £392,799,723 in 1921. 

Germany—The drastic fall in the value 
of the mark seems to have had more 
effect on the German public than the 
French demonstration in the Ruhr. The 
latest quotation in New York is 25,000 
to the dollar. The decline was accom- 
panied by another sharp increase in 
prices, frantic attempts on the part of 
the people to purchase domestic and 
foreign stocks, and an increase in the 
secret use of foreign currencies. Ail 
factions seem to be united in carrying 
out Chancellor Cuno’s policy of passive 
resistnce in the Ruhr. A_ boycott 
against French goods has been declared 
and all commodities, including cham- 
pagne, are being returned to France. 

The Reparation Commission has re- 
ceived a note from the German Gov- 
ernment signifying its intention to sus- 
pend payments of money and in kind 
because of the occupation of the Ruhr, 
which it says it considers a violation of 
the Versailles Treaty. 

The Reichsbank has raised the dis- 
count rate from 10 to 12 per cent., the 
fifth advance since the middle of last 
year. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung’s index of 
commodity prices on the basis of 100 
for 1914 shows for Jan. 1 an average of 
205,417. This compares with 157,412 on 
Dec. 1 and with 4,217 on Jan. 1, 1922. 

The Government’s statement of for- 
eign trade in November by quantities 
shows that imports amounted to 4,551,- 
200 metric tons, compared with 5,551,000 
in October. November exports were 
1,551,200 metric tons, against 1,539,100 in 
October. 

France—In French financial markets 
opinion has been unanimous in support 
of Poincare’s attitude toward Germany. 
There is no disposition in business cir- 
cles to expect that any important sum 
of money will be obtained immediately 
through the Ruhr seizure. But, on the other 
hand, no doubt is manifested that the 
German resistance will not last longer 
than a few months at the most; also 
that the undertaking will turn out to 
have been worth while and that France 
will definitely attain her object, mean- 
ing some payments from Germany and 
particularly guarantees for their ulti- 
mate continuance. 

The complete isolation of the Ruhr 
valley, the absolute severance of its com- 
munications with the rest of Germany, 
was announced by the government as the 
next step in the struggle against German 
resistance, if that resistance continues. 

New currency, it was said, would 
Promptly be introduced to meet further 
German efforts to tie up the Ruhr by 
paralyzing banking operations and refus- 
ing to send cash for payrolls. 

The Government has introduced in the 
Chamber a bill increasing by 20 per 
cent. all French taxes, direct and indi- 
rect, except the income tax. The pur- 
pose of the measure is to balance the 
regular French budget, which now has 
a deficit of 4,000,000,000 francs, expendi- 
tures being put at 23,000,000,000 and re- 
ceipts at 19,000,000,000. 
Notwithstanding the troubled situa- 
tion, the Government repaid 200,000,000 
francs in the week ended Jan. 20 to the 
Bank of France and the note circulation 
was further reduced by 300,000,000 francs, 


























Pienaine and Contvelling 
Your Business for 1923 





OW much will your sales 

for the coming year be? 
What can each department afford to 
spend to produce this volume of busi- 
ness? What extensions can. be 
safely made next year? Have you 
so prepared your advance estimates 
that you can adjust them to meet 
oe, conditions throughout the 
year? ou will find direct help in 
answering essential questions like 
these for an entire business or any 
of its departments in 


BUDGETARY 
CONTROL 


By James O. McKinsey, LL.B., C.P.A. (Ill.) 
Member of the firm of Frazer and Torbet 


It offers to executives of large and 
small concerns a systematic approach 
to the fundamental problem of plan- 
ning and controlling business opera- 
tions and disbursements in relation 
to the income to be produced. This 
work—the first complete, detailed dis- 
cussion of the budget system in 
private enterprise— 


Presents Methods Proved 
by Trial and Experience 


The author shows how to organize for 
budgetary control and gives working 
cedure for getting up departmental shee 
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coverin, 
He explains how to co-or t est 
mates with the company’s financial policies 
into a well balanced program for the busi- 
ness as a whole, how to compare actual and 


estimated ormances, and how to ‘revise 
the budgets as changed tions 
dictate. Thorough attention is given the 


estimated balance sheet and statement of 
profit and loss. 


signed to avoid duplications, provide for fu- 
ture comparisons, and 
budgets and financial 
ptg, 1922) 474 pp. 


“Bugetary Control’ will help 
can scarcely be overestimated. 
secure a copy postpaid on five days’ approval 
if you will 


sales, production, purchases, etc. 
dinate these esti- 


Fifty-two forms are included, carefully de- 
to tie up closely the 
s. 1922 (2nd 


Cloth $4.25. 


E. H. Phillips, Oredit Mor., Thos. A. Edison 
J., says, “Every business 
eontrol. 


Mr. ° first comprehensive 
definite discussion of this subject, is exceedingly 
timely and valuable.’’ 

W. H. Leffingwell, Pres., The Leffingwell- 
Ream Ce., New York, calls the book “‘A valu- 
able contribution to management. Mr. MeKinsey 
has handled a difficult subject in a very satis- 
factory manner.’’ 


Order the Volume on Approval 


The importance of the results which 
ou to attain 
You can 
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The Ronald Press Company 


Pablishers 


20 Vesey Street New York 


Send me postpaid a copy of Budgetary Control. 
Within five days of its receipt, I will send you $4.25 


- in payment or return the book. 
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THE GLEN SPRINGS 


WATKINS CLEN, N. Y., ON SENECA LAKE 


Open all the year 


Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 


The Pioneer American ‘‘Cure’”’ for Heart Disorders, offer- 
ing all the advantages of European Spas. The only place 


bole. Voolsteler-Wmn2elo uonael= 
Circulatory Disorders 


Nauheim Baths for Heart and 
are given with a natural calcium 


chloride brine. Booklets on request. 














SALESMANSHIP 


Sheldon can tell you how to 
sell. Literature free. Also a 
message “It Can Be Done.” 
The Sheldon School, 928 North 




















American Building, Chicago. 








WE MEAN YOU! 


If you have never studied FRENCH, begin NOW! 
If you have studied French, years ago, recall it NOW! 
You will be delighted to accept this offer NOW! 
$25 pays for BOOK needed and ASSISTANCE by mail 
for 3 MONTHS! 

Mention Forbes and begin NOW! 


Reference: Henry L. Doherty & Co., 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


PROF. H. T. FRUEAUFF 
26 South St. Cloud St. Allentown, Pa. 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 














The Bell System's transcontinental telephone line crossing Nevada 


High 

Necessity made the United 
States a nation of pioneers. 
Development came to us only 
by conquering the wilderness. 
For a hundred and fifty years 
we have been clearing farms 
and rearing communities 
where desolation was—bridg- 
ing rivers and making roads 
—reaching out, step by step, 
to civilize three million square 
miles of country. One of the- 
results has been the scattering 
of families in many places— 
the separation of parents 
and children, of brother and 
brother, by great distances. 

To-day, millions of us live 
and make our success in places 
far from those where we were 
born, and even those of us 
who have remained in one 
place have relatives and 
friends ‘who are scattered in 
other parts. 

Again, business and in- 





toward Better Service 
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Over 10,000 Copies Purchased in One Month 


Hundreds of Business Concerns ordered them in quan- 
tities of from 10 to 500 for distribution to employees 


TEAMWORK 


By B. C. FORBES 
The most inspiring message that ever came from the pen of B; C. Forbes,is contained 
is handsomely bound book. 


in this 


Sample copy 5@ cents. 
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120 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


of Speech 


dustry have done what fami- 
lies have done—they have 
spread to many places and 
made connections in still other 
places. 

Obviously, this has pro- 
moted a national community 
of every-day interest which 
characterizes no other nation 
in the world. It has given the 
people of the whole country 
the same kind, if not the same 
degree, of interest in one an- 
other as the people of a single 
city have. It has made neces- 
sary facilities of national com- 
munication which keep us 
in touch with the whole coun- 
try and not just our own part 
of it. 

The only telephone service 
which can fully serve the 
needs of the nation is one 
which brings all of the people 
within sound of one another's 
voices. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


32-page 


Thoughts do not slumber long, after reading “TEAMWORK.” Its mes- 
sage rings loud and clear like the insistent ringing of an alarm clock. 
“TEAMWORK” stimulates its readers into aggressive action. It quick- 
ens their spirits like a brisk walk on a cold winter’s day. 
_Put “TEAMWORK” to work for you at once. 
within five days after you receive it, you do not want to keep it you may 
return it and have your remittance returned in full. 
Special prices in quantities 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


‘ 


Examine a copy. If, 
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Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
the best story published in cach 
issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. 


Getting Acquainted 


Two traveling salesmen, bound for the 
Pacific Coast, sat facing each other at a 
table in the diner of a Union Pacific 
train. 

After gazing intently at each other 
for a while, one said to the other in a 
low tone: 

“Klux?” 

“No, no,” was the reply. “Cluks and 
Suits."—$5 prize to E. Webster, 106 
West 13th Street, New York City. 

* * * 


At Home 


- A wealthy man who was formerly a 
boiler maker was induced by his daugh- 
ter to attend a Wagnerian opera. Next 
day he was met by an acquaintance who 
had noticed him in the audience the 
night before and asked: 

“Did . you enjoy the 
Smith?” 

“Yes. It took me back to the days 
of my youth.” 

“Ah! Summer days in the country, 
pretty girls, birds singing and all that?” 

“No. It made me think of the summer 
days in the boiler factory.”—$1 prize to 
J. J. O’Connell, 934 Eye St. N. W.,, 
Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


opera, Mr. 


An Eye for Business 

Professor Bragg was teaching night 
school in a simple little town, and was 
trying to imbue a class of discouraged 
youths with a spirit of ambition. 

“Do you know, Harry,” he asked one 
of the most hopeless of pupils, “that 
every boy in the United States has a 
chance to become president?” 

“If that’s true, teacher,” was Harry's 
rejoinder, “I'll sell you mine—for just 
ten cents.”—$1 prize to Joseph Colate, 
35 Grant St., Pittston, Pa. 

* * * 


Affluence 


Mr. Spendix: “Any installments due 
to-day?” 

Mrs. Spendix: 
not.” 

Mr. Spendix: “Any payments due on 
the house, the radio, the furniture, the 
rugs or the books?” 

Mrs. Spendix: “No.” 

Mr. Spendix: “Then I have ten dol- 
lars we don’t need. What do you say 
we buy a new car?”—Life. 


“No, dear, I think 





Those wishing contributions returned, 
if found unsuitable for publication im 
“Forbes,” will please enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes, 
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STUDE 


5-PASSENGER COUPE 
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Business men who buy motor cars on 
the basis of real value, instead of on the 
old theory that high price necessarily 
means high value, will find the Studebaker 
Big-Six five-passenger Coupe an attractive 
investment. 

Discriminating buyers who make careful 
comparisons know that it is necessary to 
go hundreds of dollars higher than the 
Big-Six price for a car that even approaches 
its sterling quality. 

The five-passenger Coupe was designed 
and is produced with the distinct purpose 
of meeting the demand for a fine car at 
reasonable cost. 

And it is a 1923 car, with 1923 improve- 
ments and betterments. It has been one of 
the notable features of the automobile show. 


The body measures up to the highest 
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standards of beauty and comfort and will 
endure indefinitely. 

The full width rear seat accommodates 
three in luxurious comfort. The auxiliary 
seat beside the driver is in reality a cush- 
ioned armchair—restful even for long- 
distance travel. Upholstery is in rich, 
dark brown velour. 

Equipment is complete even to the spare 
wheel with cord tire, tube and highest 
quality tire cover, and the pair ofhandsome 
bumpers. There is absolutely nothing 
more to buy. 

The mechanical excellence of the Big-Six 
chassis, proved in the use of fifty thousand 
owners, insures the superior performance 
of this five-passenger Coupe. 

The name Studebaker is assurance of 
satisfaction. 








Extra disc wheel complete with cord tire, tube and tire cover. Handsome nickel-plated bump- 
ers, front and rear. Trunk and trunk cover. Automatic windshield cleaner. Rear-view 
mirror. Combination stop-and-tail light, courtesy light and handsome coach lamps. Nickel- 
plated radiator shell, motometer with lock and ornamental radiator cap. Quick-action 
cowl ventilator of cast aluminum. Aluminum-bound running boards with corrugated rubber 
mats and step pads. Aluminum kick plates. Glare-proof glass visor. Walnut steering wheel 
and improved type spark and throttle control. Heater. Flower vase. Snubbers. ales- 
cent corner reading lights. Jeweled eight-day clock. Upholstery of rich, dark brown velour. 





1923 MODELS AND PRICES—f. o. b. factories 


























LIGHT-SIX SPECIAL-SIX BIG-SIX 
5-Pass., 112° W. B., 40 H. P. 5-Pass., 119" W. B., 50 H. P. 7-Pass., 126" W. B., 60 H. P. 
Touring $ 975 Touring $1275 Touring $1750 
Roadster (3-Pass.). . 975 . Speedster (5-Pass.) ............ 1835 
Coupe-Roadster Roadster (2-Pass.) as08 Coupe (4-Pass.)................-2400 
(2-Pass.)......................1225 | Coupe (4-Pass.) 1875 | Coupe (5-Pass.)..............--2550 
Sedan 1550 | Sedan 2050 | Sed 2750 


























THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
South Bend, Indiana 
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The New Coupe-Sedan 


HE beautiful new five-passenger 
Willys-Knight Coupe-Sedan has 
doors both front and rear, which dis- 
pense with the need of folding seats 
and give easy entrance and exit to all. 
The Coupe’Sedan is one of the seven 


New Willys-Knight models which 


are attracting keen public interest. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC. TOLEDO, OHIO 


WILLYS-OVERLAND LTD., TORONTO, ONT. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 
Coupe-Sedan 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





